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JOHN BULL, MUS. D. 


tHE FIRST PROFESSOR OF MUSIC IN GRESHAM COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FROM WARD'S LIFE o¥ 


THE PROFESSORS OF THAT COLLEGE, FOL. 1740. 


= 


Vita mortuorum in meniorid vivorum est posita.—Cic. Puirirr. 1X. 





JOHN BULL descended from a family of 
that name in Somersetshire*, and was born 
about the year 1563. Having a natural ge- 
nius for music he was bred up, when very 
young, under William Blitheman; a cele- 
brated master at that time, and organist to 
the chapel of Queen Elizabeth. On the 
9th July, 1586, he was admitted bachelor 
of that faculty at Oxford, which he had 
then practised (as Mr. Wood says) fourteen 
yearst. Some time after he was created 
Doctor of Music at Cambridge, but the 
time is uncertain by reason of a deficiency 
inthe registert. In 1591; he was made 
organist of the Queen’s Chapel, in the room 
of Mr. Blitheman, who died. on. Whit- 
,Sunday that year, and was buried in the 
church of St. Nicholas Olave, Queenhithe, 








* MS. Dr. Pepusch. 
“ + Fast Oxon: v. 1. c. 131. 
¢ Mr. Baker. 


Fel. IL—No. V. 


where the following inscription was erected 
to his memory, engraven in a plate, fixed 
in the north wall of the chancel. The 
church having been burnt down in the fire 
of London was not rebuilt, but the parish 
united to St. Nicholas Cold Abbey; hows 
ever; the inscription has been preserved in 
Stow§, which I shall here insert by reason 
of the character therein given of Dr. Bulk 


Here Blitheman lies, a worthy knight, 
Who feared God above; 

A friend to all; a foe to none, 
Whom rich and poor did love. 

Of Prince’s Chappell gentleman, 
Unto his dying day; . 

Whom all took great delight to hear 
Him on the organ play. 

Whose passing skill if music’s art, 
A scholar left behinde, 

John Bull by name, his master’s veine, 
Expressing in each kinde. 


tne 


§ Survey of Loadon, p. 399, ed. 1633. 
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But nothing here continues long, 
No# certain place can have ; 
Ris soul deparied hence to Heav’n, 
His body lies in grave. 


He died on Whit-sanday, A.D. 1591. 


said school for two or three hours; which 
being doue, not without great disdain by 
| the musician, Bull in that time, or less, 
| adde dl forty more parts to the lesson or 
|} song. ‘I'he musician thereupon being called 
The fame of Dr: Bull became much en- |} in, he perused it, tried it, and retried it, 
¢reased by the.death of Mr. Blifheman, and \| At length he broke out into a great extac 
July the 7th, in the follewing year, he was || and swore “ by the Great God, that he that 
incorporated Doctor of Music in Oxford*. |} added these forty parts must either be the 
Upon the establishment of Gresham Col-j} Devil or Dr. Bull.” Whereupon Bult 
lege, he was chosen first Professor of Mu-|| making himself known, the musician fell 
sic there, about the beginning of March|| down and adored him. Afterwards conti- 
1596, by the recommendation of Queen || nuing there, and in those parts, for a time, 
Flizabeth, and, therefore, not being able to|| he became so much admired, that he was 
speak Latin, his lectures were permitted to || courted to accept of any place or prefers 
be altogether in English ; which practice,||ment, suitable to his profession, either 
so far as appears, has been ever since con-|/ within the dominions of the Emperor, King 
tinued, though the professors of that sci-|| of France or Spain.’ But the tidings of 
énce have been all men of learning. In the || these transactions coming to the English 
year 1601 his health was so far impaired, || court, Queen Elizabeth commanded him 
that he was unable to perform the duty of | homet. But that part of the story relating 
his place; and therefure, going to travel, || to the forty parts, said to have been added 
was permitted to substitute as his deputy, || by Dr. Bull in two or three hours, has been 
during his absence, Thomas Birde, master || rejected by our best artists in music, as. 
of the same science, and son of William |} thing wholly improbable. And the account 
Birde, one of the gentlemen of her Ma-|| | they, give of it, as a thing handed down by 
jesty’s chapel. He continued abroad above ranger is this: that the lesson or song; 


remarkable occurrence, related of him by 
Mr. Wood, might happen in this interval, 
for it appears to have been under the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. ‘The story, ashe tells 
it, is this: —* Dr. Bull took occasion to go 
ineognito into France and Germany- 


sixteen parts, to which he added four 
others. This, considering the fullness of 
the piece before, and the shortness of the 
time in which .. made those additions, is 
esteemed by them an extraordinary pet- 
| formance, and what might justly occasion 
Jength hearing of a famous musician hoe the greatest surprize in the musician upoa 
longing to a certain cathedral (at St. Omers, || the first sight of it. After the decease of 
as | have heard,) he applied himself as Queen Elizabeth, he became chief organist 


a year, which makes it. probable that a very | when delivered to the Doctor, consisted of 
f { 
| 
! 


novice to him to learn something of his fa-||to King James; and July ¥6, 1607, ‘his 
culty, and to gee and admire his works. || Majesty and Prince Henry, with many of 
This musician, after some discourse had || the nobility and other honourable persons, 
passed between them, conducted Bull to a|| dined at Merehant Taylor's Hall, it being 
vestry or music-school belonging to the ca- || the eleetion day of their master and war 
thedral, and shewed to bim a lesson or song || dens; when the company’s roll being offered 
of forty parts, and then made a vaunting || to his Majesty, he said he was already free 
ehallenge to any person in the world, to add || of another company, but that the Prinee 
ene more part to them; supposing it to be || should grace them with the acceptance of 
30 complete and full that it was impossible || his freedom, and that he would himself see 
for any mortal man to correct or add to it. || when the garland was put on his head, 
Bull, thereupon, desiring the usé of ink and |] which was done accordingly. During theif 
ruled paper (such as we call music paper), ||stay,; they were entertained with a great 
prayed the musician to lock him up in the || variety of music, both voices and instru 


_——_— SE 


* Fasti Oxon, v.i. c. M4. + Fasti Oxon, v.i.c. 131. 
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sevindions ——— 
ments, as likewise with several speeches, }}of our age, till Queen Elizabeth. Her 
And while the King sat at dinner, Dr. Buii, || reign brought forth a noble birth, as of all 


“who (as Stow says,) was free of that learned men, so of famous composers of 
company, being in a citizen’s gown, cappe || church music. +” 


and hood, played a most exccilent melody This was very probably owing to the en- 
upon asmall payre of organs, placed there || couragement given by that Princess to this 
for that purpose only*.” December 20, || art, in common with others, as well by her 
the same year, he resigued his professorship || example as favour; for she was not oply a 
in Gresham College, but for what sot! lover of music, but was likewise skilled in it 
I cannot say, since he continued in Kugland || herself, And therefore Richard Muleaster, 
several years afterwards, then Master of Merchant ‘laylor’s School, 

It is well kuown that church music, for || paid her a handsome compliment on that 
which he was so especially ceicbrated, had || account in the following verses: 


received a very great change by the refor-} 
mation, both teh and in foreign countries ; | 
the Molottis of saints, Aves, Salves, and} 
the like being all rejected where that pre-| 
pailed. \n the church of Englaud the matier| 
of it was adapted to the Liturgy, and the 


Lutherians seem to have gone much the | 


same length in retaining the solemn servic e,| 
though with more instruments and variety 
of harmony; but the Calvanisis, at the| 
saine- time, wholly excluded this service, 
and substituted a metrical psalmody, in- 
stead of alternaie and antiphonial chant-} 
ing, which by degrees obtained in ottr| 
English churciies, so that the former was} 
kept up only in the colleges, cathedrals, | 
and royal chapels, frem which also ait-| 
tempts were made by some courtiers in te! 
time of Queen Elizabeth, to get it removed, 
had she not prevented it by her injunctiont. 
However, that our most celebrated com- 
posers of church music till that 


anoted author upon this subject, ‘* Since 
the time (says he) that the old Primate of |} 
England, ‘Theodore, with his assistant, 

Adrian the Monk, first established the skil- 
ful use of music throughout all the Saxon 
English churches ; and the good old Bishop 
Patta, of Kochester, being driven from his |) 
diocess by the Mercians, thought it no dis- 
paragement to go about the churches and 
teach them choral harmony; many, doubt- 
less, have excelled from time to time in this 
faculty among us, yet none that we know 
of have committed opght to score, which 
would be much useiul or pleasing to the ears 





* Stowe’s Chronicle, p, 890, ed. 16)4t 
+ MS. Dr. Pepusch, 


time }| | 
flourished in her reign, is acknowledged by || | 


Regia majéstas, wetatis gloria nostre, 
Hane in deliciis semper habere solet ; 
Nec contenta graves aliorum audire labores, 

Ipsa etiam egregie voce manuque canit||. 

But notwithstanding there were many 
artists of that profession, who were very 
eminent for their skiil and composition, the 
esteem of that scieuce began to sink very 
much in the following reign; so thai seve- 
ral masiers, in publishing their composi- 
tions, complain of the great waul of court 


| 


| patrons at that time, and therefore dedicate 
| their works io one anotier. 


And tais might 
possibly induce Dr. Bull afterwards to leave 
Eugland, upon finding less regard shewn to 
his art here than hid been formerly ; for in 
1613 he went into the Netherlands, where at 
Michaelmas, that year, he was admitted into 





|| the service of the Archduke§, and Mr. Wood 


| says, that “he died at Bambprough, or 
| rather as others, who remembered the man, 
j said, at Lubeck{,” The time of his death 
| have not heen able to learn; but the last 
| of his pieces that haye come to my know- 
\ledge, with any note of the time, is dated 
| the 30th May, 1622, the words of which 
are in the language'of that country. And 
ihis admirable skill on the. organ, which 
| could not but render him very acceptable in 


| 
| 





{ In the dedication of a boek, intimled, 
* The first Book of sele cled Church Music,’ etc. 
which will be more fully described aftvrwards, 
|| These verses are ina poem prefixed toa 
book, intituled, * Discantus cantjones, guee ak 
argumento sacr® voeantur, quingue et sex par- 
Autoribus Thoma Valliso et Gulielme 
Birds, Anglis & Lond : 1575, quarte oblonga, 
§ MS. Dr. Pepusch. 
q Fassi Oxon, y. i. c. 144. 
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those parts, where that sort of music was 
‘then highly esteemed and encouraged, 
makes it probable that he might choose to 
end his days there. 

His picture is yet preserved in the public 
music-school at Oxford, among other fam- 
ous artists and professors in that faculty, 
which hang round the room. It is painted 
upon a board, as the manner then was, in 
the habit of a batchelor of music. On the 
left side of the head are the words An. Alatis 
sue 26, 1589; and on the right side a look- 
ing-glass, upon which is placed a human 
skull with a bone cross the mouth. Round 
the four sides of the frame is written the 
following distich : 


** The bull, by force, in field doth raigne, 
But Bull, by skill, good-will! doth gain.” 


Several of his pieces have been long 
since published in some musical collections: 
as— 

1. Parthenia, or the Maidenhead of the 
first Musick that ever was printed for the 
Virginals ; composed by three famous masters, 
W. Bird, Dr. John Buli, and Orlando Gib- 
bons, gentlemen of his Majesty’s chapel. 

This bbok appears, by the title, to have 
been first published in the rcign of Queen 
Elizabeth, but, as Mr. Wood says, without 
any date. I have seen another edition, 
dated 1659, with the words cum privilego 
underneath, though the two last figures 
seem to have been altered; nor was that 
time at all suited to publish works of this 
kind, while the affairs of the nation were 
in ‘such disorder. The collection centains 
twenty-one lessons, of which those from 
nine to fifteen, inclusive, were made by 
Dr. Bull. - 


2. The first Book of selected Church Mu- 
sick, consisting of services and anthems, 
such as are now used in the cathedral and 
collegiate churches of this kingdom: never 
before printed: collected out of divers ap- 
proved authors, by John Barnard, one of 
the minor canons ef the cathedral church of 
St. Paul, London,—London, 1641—folio. ° 

In this collection, the anthem ‘ Deliver 


me, O Ged,’ (fol. 123) is ascribed to Dr. 
Bull. 


3. The divine services and anthems usually 
gung in the cathedral and collegiate choirs, 


in the church of England; collected by James 
Clifford: London, 1663. Folio. 

Some pieces of Dr. Bull are put into this 
collection, at p. 36, 137, 187, &c. as Mr, 
Wood relates, for I have not seen the book, 

But besides these, there is extant a large 
number and variety of Dr. Bull's pieces in 
manuscript, that make a part of the curious 
and valuable collection of music, now re. 
posited in the library of Dr. Pepusch ; of 
which I shall here add the following ac. 
count as communicated to me by the Doe- 
tor. ; 

For the organ or harpsichord.—A large 
folio, neatly written, bound in red Turkey 
leather, and gilt, but not entered in the 
catalogue. 


1. Walsingham *. 

. Galliard to my Lord Lumley’s Pavan, 

. Pavan. 

- Galliard. 

. The Quadran Pavan. 

. Variation of the Quadran Pavan, 

. Galliard to the Quadran Pavan. 

- Pavan. 

. Galliard to the Pavan. 

. St. Thomas’ Wake. 

. In Nomine. 

. Fantasia upon a plain song. 

. Pavan of my Lord Lumley t. 

- Preludium to Gloria tibi, Trinitas, 

Gloria tibi, Trinitas. 
. Salvator Mundi, Domine. 
Galliard. 

87. Variatio. 
89. Galliard to the Pavan, p. 63. 
92. Fantasia upon ut, re, mi, fa, sol. las 
197. Praludium. 
199. Fantasia. 
214. Preludium. 
215. Praludium. 
219. In nomine. 
229. Christe Redemptor. 
250. The King’s Hunt. 
252. Pavan. 


* This tune, which begins *‘ 4s I went 
Walsingham,’ was first composed by Wm. 
Birde, with twenty-two variations, and after 
wards thirty others were added to it, at differ 
ent times, by Dr. Buil. 


+ See the Galliard to this Pavan, p. 37 abovt 
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254. Galliard. and gilt, with the following words stampt 
255. Dr. Bull’s Jewel. on the cover. 


256. The Spanish Pavan. John Bull, 
262. The Duke of Brunswick's Alinand, 
299. Piper’s Galliurd. 

300. Variatio ejusdem. 

302. Praludium. 

303. Galliard. 

304. Galliard. 
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sch ; of 306. 4 J ig. Dr. Bull's Thyself. Besides this inscription, the ruled paper 
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-A large eet. Fantasia, with twenty-three varta-|) printed music under the patent of ‘Thomas 
Turkey fions upon ut, re, mi, fa, ‘sol, ta. Tallis and William Birde, granted them in 
1 in the _ 377. The Duchess of Brunswick's Toy. 1575, by Queen Elizabeth, for twenty-one 
: 891. Miserere—thece parts. years. However, few of the tunes have 

No. 16 in the catalogue, a large Ato. the words put to them, or the name of the 

— The eminent abilities of Dr. Bull in his composer; and Dr. Bull’s name is not to 
profession, and the great regard which was|} @°Y of them, but only those of other per- 
shewn to his compositions, may in some || $US; so that whether any of them were 
measure appear, from the number and va- |} "eally made by him is uncertain *. 

ieee riety of his pieces contained in this cata- 

an. logue that are yet preserved. * Here he is called Mr. Bull, which shews 

There is likewise extant a folio volume, | (hat this piece was composed very early, before 
handsomely bound in red Turkey leather, || he was created a Doctor. 

7 LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. 

‘rinitas. ; 

AMIDST the scenes of death and desola- || empty bubbles of an ungrateful scepticism 
tion to which the French revolutiou and its || against the promulgated decisions of Om- 
immediate consequences have given rise, an || nipotence. He is now gone, and nothing 

3. event has occurred which must irresistibly || remains of him to us but the awful bequest 
a, sol. las attract the eye of the philosopher and poli- |j of an example, which the feeling cannot 
tician. An American newspaper has just || contemplate without sorrow, and on which 
announced to us the death of Thomas Paine, || the wise may ponder with advantage. 
the great modern revolutionist, the philo- It was a favourite maxim of Helvetius, 
sophical infidel of his day, who for a time || and indeed the chief business of his life to 
grasped the popular mind of his country, | establish it, that the original genius of man- 
threatening to wrench it from every tie of || kind is the same, and that the difference of 
human and heavenly allegiance! His ap- || acuteness, which we see so strongly charae- 
pearance formed an era in the literary || terised in different persons, is merely the 
world ; his life a lesson for the thinking and } result of the variety and perseverance of 
————~ }_ the thoughtless; and the circumstances of their applications. This supposition has 
As I went #} hisdeath an*awful warning to those who, || been ably combated by many writers with 
ed by Wm 


in the little workings of human ambition, || all their powers of argument, and all the 
or the vain arrogance of human wit, would |j fertility of their wit: perhaps, however, a 
endeavour to uproot what the wisdom of || better refutation of the hypothesis could 
ages has cautiously established, or cast the |] not be advanced thap the very example of 
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its author; for how many have been toil- |] him to have recourse. Little could be ex- 


ing for ages in the field of literature, unabie || pected from a man in this situation. His 
to evince the merit or acquire the reputa- || lirst essay, a Petilion for the Eacise Officers, 
tion of Helvetius. Paine formed astriking |}and a few Leliers on different Subjects, 
exception to the doctrine; a powerful ex- | dropt * still born from the press ;” but in- 
ample of the superiority of mind unformed || deed it could not be supposed that the 
by education, unaided by study, and even || abortive offsprings of hunger and depend. 
undermined by intemperance! Neither his |) ence, should give earnest of the powers 
birth or education offered any favourable || which were afterwards to fix the attention 
omen of his future celebrity. He was the |j of the civilized world, and dispute the palm 
soon of a poor stay-maker at Thetford, | of precedence with a Burke. Unkuown 
aud educated in the strict disc'pline of the and neglected, Paine might have languished 
Quaker religion, with the few advantages out his life ina prison, or extinguished it 
which a small grammar schoo} in the neigh- in its prime, had it not been for an intro- 
bourhood afforded. The deitiniinias of {}duction to Franklin, from whom he re. 
his parents quite precluded him from the || ceived letters of recommendation to Ame. 
higher circles of education, and indced the || rica, and every assistance in his power to 
promise of his youth could not induce || bestow, The penetrating mind of the great 

them to suppose that any extraordinary || American discovered, perhaps, the as yet 


privations, on their part, to procure for || undeveloped powers of his é/éve, and his 
their son the improvement to be derived 


from literature, would be followed by any 
extraordinary attainments. He was not 





generous philanthropy could not suffer 
that spirit to pine under neglect, which 
,might have been exerted for the advance. 
remarkable at school either for brilliant ta- |; ment of virtue, and the amelioration of his 


lents or laborious application, and passed || species. With such expectations, Paine 
through the usual rputine of its classes, | took his leave of Ene 


gland, a voluntary exile 
noted, if for any thing, for his wayward |' from the coun'ry of his birth, which he 
idleness. 


Under these circumstances, his l might have lived to adorn and improve, had 
father determined to educate him in his lia y friendly hand been stretched out to 


own profession, and he, who was destined || ; shelier him from the chilling winds ef ad- 
to act a leading part in scenes on which | versity, or the still more agonizing stings 
posterity will pause with wonder, actually | of coniempt, But the day of literar y €n- 
passed his first years in the humble occu- || couragement is gone by.—A Leo, a Mace 
pation of a stay-maker. Paine, for some |nas, a Louis the Fourteenth, are the phe. 
time, pursued the employment allotted || nomena of centuries.—The important and 
him by his parents; but a mind which || improving occupations of the groom or the 
neither poverty could fetter, nor the |} gaming-table—the fame of an infidel jestee, 
prospect of persecution intimidate, could |! or a ‘ealien charioteer, are seductions 
not long bear the degradation of manual || which the aspiring spirits of our young ne 
drudgery. Neither his original occupation, |} bility cannot withstand, and for which the 
nor the profils of a place in the excise, || claims of indigent merit are passed by with- 
which he afterwards obtained, suiting his || out notice—happy ‘f not with derision! — 
inclina‘ion, he bade farewell to the place of |; At this era of Paine’s life we cannot help 
his nativity, and set out for London, ihe 


pausing wiih indignation, the more so, be 
general refuge of distressed merit or adven- || cause from it flowed most probably all the 
turous speculation, 


pernicious doctrines which he afterwards 
** London, the needy villain’s general home, || propagated, and which have stampt his 
“* The common-sewer of Paris and of Rome.”.|| memory with such merited execration. He 
Here we find him in an obscure lodging | despised the pide of birth on account of 

in Fetter-lane, doomed to provide “ for the ihe insignificant pretensions by which tt 
day which was passing over him,” under ali || Was supported, and denied in his heart the 

. the horrors of poverty, and the insolence of | supermtendance of a Providence, which 
the literary employers, to whom itcompelled |; dung forth its bounties with such an undir 
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criminaling haad, adorning the contempti- || ment. 





Some man was. wanting, before 
ble in the trappings of power aud wealth, |} whose mind the universal nation would bow 


while it left real merit to pine under the || down, and inthe confession of whose supes 
accumulated miserics of poverty and neg-|| riority, as if by an instinctive impulse, the 
lect. It was an impious inseeference, but || discontented opponents would unite—such 


























































































jt was drawn in the bilter consciousness of 
undeserved inferiority, and made an im- 


pression w hich no time could efface, or no | 


experience counteract. 


|] 
In the phrenzy of | 


a man America wanted, and, strange to 
tell, she found him in the son of the poor 
Thetford stay-maker! At this period Paine 
produced his celebrated pamphlet, called 


his mortification, his galled and despairing || * Common Sense,’ proposing the plan of a 


spirit dared tu acraign the benevolence oi 
his Maker, rejeci the mysieries which he 
could not comprehend, aad draw from the 





new constitution on the republican. model. 
Scarcely had it appeared, whien it attracted 


} the notice of the leading men in the state, 


dark ignorance of a discontented heart ar-|}and absolutely identified itself with the 


guments against the wisdom of the most |) 


wise;.and the power of the Omnipotent | 


wishes of the multitude—it spread like 
lightning through the country, and the ex- 


Paine arrived in America immediately after || tent of its impression was unparallelled in 
. ~ J ' . . . . 
the declaration of her independence, at the || the annals of printing. Its ideas were in- 


conclusion of that melancholy contest, in| 
which Englaud_ madly risked her power and | 
character to suj press the struggles of rising 
freedom, and uuajustly deny to her own} 
brethren those high privileges which it 

should be her most glorious ambition to 

diffuse, as it is her noblest boast to enjoy. 

The attempt was vain—the Americans were 

a colony of Brilous: 


“ Calum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
currunt,””’ 


Our native oak spread its foliage to the 
opposite shore of the Atlantic, and the fruit 
which fell from its branches inherited the 
vigour of the parent stem, rising proudly 
under depressiou to shelter the soil from 
whence it sprung. On Paine’s arrival, the 
contest was at an end—victory and freedom 
had crowned the patriotic banners, and war 
reposed under the shade of the laurel. 
Nothing was left for the conquerors but to 
enjoy the fruits of their valour, and es- 
tablish their freedom on the basis of a 
permanent constitution. This was a most 
difficult task—the warrior was more suited 
to the field than to the cabinet, and the vari- 
ous plans proposed by those who had taken 
anactive share in the revolution, only per- 
plexed those to whom they were submitted, 
wd dissatisfied their authors by their rejec- 
tion. It waga critical era—the fruit of all 
their strugglés might have been blasted in a 
moment, and a civil war have given their 
armies new strength and new encourage- 


' 


stantly adopted, the wisdom of its propo- 
sitions acknowledged, and its author shared 
with Washington and Franklin the blessings 
of a grateful people. Birth gave no lustre 
to the triumvirate of which he became a 
member, but their nobility sprung from 
the mind, and infant liberty consecrated the 
title. Naturally enough, enamoured with 
the popularity which he enjoyed, America 
now became the country of Paine’s adop- 
tion—as a naturalized citizen, he enjoyed 
all the immunities of their state—as a pub- 
lic benefactor, he shared all the effusions of 
their gratitude. Paine might have now re- 
tired into an honourable repose, and, after 
a life of national esteem and respect, have 
been followed to his tomb by the tears and 
benediclions ef an emancipated ‘people. 
Our great Bard says 


‘© There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the full, leads on to fortune.” 


This was perhaps the crisis of Paine’s 
fate; here he might have paused, content 
with the praise of those around him, and 
certain of the applause of posterity, 
Washington had set him a glorious example 
—the good he sought, obtained, he retired 
into unambitious solitude, aware how fléet- 
ing is that fame, which springs from self- 
interest. ‘The prudence of the hero justi- 
fied his fortune, and the shades-of Mount 
Vernon shall long be the shrine of the Pa- 
triot’s pilgrimage—the modest virtue of its 
possessor, the prayer of his proudest emu- 
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lation. Paine was destined to act a very 
different character: his young spirit had 
but just tasted the sweets of popularity, 
and the perils of public life were forgotten 
in the aspirings of his ambition. Unhap- 
pily for him an opportunity soon offered 
for its exertion.—The troops with which 
France had aided America; in her struggle, 
returned home flushed with conquest, and 
fired in the cause for which they fought; 
they diffused their sentiments through the 
country—and it was ripe for their reception ! 
The licentiousness of her court, the tyrannic 
remains of the feudal system, unsuited to 
the progress of modern refinement; the 
iron oppression of a debauched and worth- 
less nobility, but, above all, the ardent ef- 
forts of her philosophers; every page of 
their writings illuminated with the fire of 
freedom, inspired universal France to shake 
off. her chains, and “* break them on the 
heads of her oppressors.” The Court saw 
the rising spirit, and made a weak effort to 
restrain it. Unsubdued, but exasperated, 
it burst forth with renovated vigour, and 
the destruction of the Bastille sounded the 
tocsin of revolutionary triumph through- 
out Europe. At this time Paine returned 
to his native country; he found the French 
enthusiasis denouncing the very name of 
monarchy, as if the vices of their own 
court and the existence of every other were 


identified! The reflections of Mr. Burke | 























had just made their appearance—the publi- 
cation of “ The Rights of Man’ rapidly 
followed, announcing Paine’s arrival, and 
iis object, to England. Its effect was magi- 
cal—the people perused it with avidity, and 
the mutiny at the Nore filled the disaffected 


with hope; and the wisest with apprehen- 
sion. 


It is not our province, nor even 


within our power, to analyze the motives 
which led to the production of either’ of 


those far famed pamphlets—the scrutiny of 
the heart is the privilege of the Divinity 
alone. The appearance of Paine’s work, 
however, could have had no good effect. 
In France, where the Despot and the King 
were one; it might have been necessary ; 
but England needed no regeneration. The 
will of the people was the proud title upon 
which our Monarch founded his right to 
reign, and the purest principles of liberty 
the pillars by which his throne was sup- 
ported. We do not deny but there aré 
some génuine sentiments of freedom in 
‘ The Rights of Man,’ but they are mangled 
plagiarisms; and what the pure intentions 
of Locke produced, Paine meanly stole and 
vilely attempted to pervert. The objec- 


| tionable passages, it is needless to repeat: 


they have been long since forgotten, even 
by the misguided, and it is vain to revive 
what it would be wicked to practice and 
pernicious to remember. 

(To be continued. ) 
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ACADEMICAL CONTRIBUTIONS, 





ON THE TITLES 


OF THE PSALMS. 





MANY new observations have been made 
en the Titles of the Psalms, but attended 
with the greatest uncertainty. Later Easter 
customs, respecting the titles of books and 
poems, may perhaps give a little determi- 
nateness to these matters, but great preci- 
sion and positiveness must not be expected. 

We are informed by D’Herbelot, in his 
collections from the Oriental authors, that 
a Persian metaphysical and mystical poem 
was called The Rose Bush (p. 407). A col- 








lection of rural essays, The Garden of 
Anemonies (p. 158). Another Eastern book, 
The Lion of the Forest (p. 300). That 
Scherfeddin, at Baussiri, called a poem of 
his, written in praise of his Arabian pro 
phet, who he affirmed had cured him of 4 
paralytic disorder in his sleep, The Habit of 
a Dervise (a sort of mahommmedan monk) 
and because he has celebrated these fot 
having given sight to a blind person, this 
poem is also intituled by its author, 7¥ 
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Bright Star (p. 195 and 211). 
mentioned by him are as odd. 
The ancient Jewish taste may be reason- 


Other titles ]]those very psalms to which they are pre- 


fixed. , 
The 4ed Psalm, it is thought, might be 


ably supposed to have been of the same || very well intituled, The Hind of the Morn” 


kind. 
tion some learned men have given of Da-| 
yid’s commanding the bow to ‘be taught to | 
the children of svest (2 Sam. | 
of that weapon in war, but to the Sinden 
which he composed on occasion of the 
death of Saul and Jonathan, in which he 
mentioned the bow of Jonathan, and from |} 
whence he intituled this elegy, as they 
thiak, The Bow. 

The 22d Psalm might, in like manner, be 
called The Hind of the Morning; the 56th, 
The Dove dumb in distant places; the 60th, 
The Lily of the Testimony; the 80th, The | 
Lilies of the Testimony, in the plural; and | 
the 45th, simply, Zie Lilies. 

It is sufficiently evident, that these terms 
do not denote certain musical instruments ; 
for if they did, why do the more common | 
names of the timbrel, the harp, the psaltery, 
and the trumpet, by which psalms are ac- 
companied, never appear in these titles. 
Do they signify certain tunes? It ought 
not to be imagined that these tunes | 
are so called from their bearing some re- | 
semblance to the noises made by the things | 
mentioned in the titles, for lilies are sileut ; | 
if this supposition should have been other- | 
wise allowed, with respect to the hind of ihe | 
morning. 





\ 


of the mourning of the dove, but of its 
dumbness. 

If they do signify tunes, they must sig- 
nify such as those to which the hymns and 
songs were sung, as were distinguished by 
these names, and here the inquiry would 
terminate—whether the psalms, to which 
these titles are affixed, were called by these 
names, or whether they were some other 
psalms or songs, to the /une of which these 
were to be sung is doubtful. 

And as we do not find the bow referred 
to, nor the same name twice made use of, 
so far as our lights reach, it should seem 
most probable that these are the names of 


Vol. I. Ne. V. 


Nor doth the 56th Psalm speak || 


Agreeable to which, is the explana-| ing, begause as thal panied after the water 


brooks, so, panted the Psalmist after God; 
but the 22d Psalm, it is certain, might 


1. 18), which | equally be distinguished by this title, Logs 
they apprehended did not vie to the use ;, 


have compassed me, the assembly ef the 
wicked have enclosed me; and as the 
psalmist did, in the 42d Psalm, rather choose 
| to compare himself to a hart than a hind, 
ithe 22d Psalm much better answers this 
| title, in which he speaks of his hunted soul 
in the femenine gender—* Deliver my soul 
from the'sword, my darling,” (which in the 
| orig rinal is (emenine) from the power of ihe 


I dog. 


{ Every one that reflects on the circum- 


stances of David, at the time to which the 
66th Psalm refers, and considers the Ori- 
ental taste, will not wonder to see that 
psalin intituled, Zhe Dove dumb in dis'ant 
places; nor are Lilies more inproper to be 
made the tiiles of other psalms, with pro- 
per distinctions, than The Garden of Ane- 
monies, to be the name of a collection of 
moral discourses. 

It has frequently been the practice of 
men of yery considerable learning, to em- 
ploy themselves in writing down the places 
of the Greek Classics; which they have 
| thought explanatory of passages of scrip- 
ture, aud volumes of this kind have been 
published to the world, from. whence 
isugeecding commentators have taken and 
|then placed them to their writings; but 
| modern of travels and voyages, 
which, when perused by the eye of research 
and discrimination, will afford us many 
valuable observations, these have been too 
much neglected, 

We shall think it our duty, and perfectly 
consistent with the orthodox character of 
this work, occasionally to offer such hints 
and remarks of this cast as may occur—not 
expecting when all the circumstances are 
considered, but that such a task, which is 
laudable in itself, will be received with can- 
dour, and marked by public approbation. 


books 
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THE THYRDE BOKE OF TIIE MACHABEERS, 


Not found in the Hebrew Canons, but translated out of the Greke into Latyn, and taken ig 


the steede of one of the Bookes of Holy Seriplure, worthy to be reade by all Godlymen; 
never before set forth in the Engleshe tonnge. 


————— 
THE CONTENTS OF THIS BOOKE. 

Herein it is declared, the fearfull punyshemente of the hlasphemous tyranny of Ptolemeus.— 
Item, What myschefe he dyd afterwardes enterpryse againste the Jewes, whiche God nevere 
theles dyd gracveusly withstand and brought it to a good ende, thereby sygnyfying unto us, that 
tve hanes of kinges and princes, and ofall men, are in his hande.— Proverb, xxi. Regum).c, d, i, 
Hester vi. 6.—And that no man shall be confounded that putteth hig thrust and confidence in hyvim, 
Esaye xix. e. xxviii. c. lvii. 6.—Psal. xxv. a. 31. a. XXVii. C. Ixxi, a. Roman, ix. d. v. a. &e, 





THIS most curious document is taken y his stead in the tente another poore man, 
from a small volume in duodecimo (with || which chanced to be slayen, for hym ; and 
the date 1550, but no printer's name) and || as they fought fearcely together, but An- 
which is dedicated “ to the ryghte noble || tiochus moare. Arsnioé went diligently 
and virtuouse Lady, Lady Anne, Douchesse }| about her men weeping pitifully, her heare 
of Somerset, &c. by her most bounden and }} about her shuldars, and desired them that 
daily oratour Gwalter Lynne, wyshedd |j they would helpe her valiantly, promysing 
aboundance of all grace and godlyness;||to give to every of there wyfes and chil- 
with a lounge and prosperous esiate to God ||dren, yf the had the victory, two pounds 
is Honour, and your Grace’s health and || of gold. Thys is chaunsed that their ene- 
salyatyon,” &¢e.—Imprinted at London for || mies were overthrown, and many taken. 
Gwalter Lynne, dwellying in Somers Keye, || Then whan he had thus disappointed their 
by Billyngesgate, in the year of our Lord |jtraines, he went about their cities that 


M.D.L. cum priv. ad ix primand. solum. were next, and thought to comfort them 
with words, which, when he had done, he 


jgave gifls unto their churches, and com- 
forted their subjectes hartes; and when the 
When Philopater had understood by4| Jews had sent the elders of their coun- 
thoos that were comen agayne, that Antio- |/sellours to Philopater, to salute him, 
chus had taken from hym suche holds as he || bearynge gifts, and to shewe these for the 
had: he raysed all his army, as well foot || things that he hadde done, it fortuaed that 
as horsemen, and taking with hym his sis- ||he hada greater desyre to go to them 
er Assinoe, he ranne out even as fare as jas sone, as might be. So he came to Jeru- 
the countries of Raphia, that were border- || salem and dyd saerifice to the mest Mighty 
inge upon hym, where Antiochus host |} God, and when he hadde done he dyd to 
camped; aud one Theodotus, thynkyoge || the place as was convenient. And after 
to brynge the matter to pass, by crafty || when he was come in, he wondered to see 
traines, when he hadde taken the strongest |) the costly worke, and marvyling at the fine 
men of armies that were put unto hym by || buyldynge of the temple, he desyred ‘to 
Ptolemeus: in the night, he gat him to |} go also into the innar tabérnacle that was 
Ptolemeus tent, to kill him unawares, || the holiest of all, but when they denyed him, 
and so make an end of the battel. But Do- |jsayinge, it was not leaful, no not to eny 
s‘he:s called the son of Drimilius a jew || that were borne there, to go in, no not so 
borne, and afterwards forsaking the law, || much as for the prestes themselves, save 
aid tourved from his father’s ordinances, only for the cheafe bishop, and that but 
which was hired for the purpose, put in" onse in the yeare onlye, yet would he not 
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be turned one wyt); *. And when they read | high temple, and being gathered together, 
unto him the law, yet would he not cease, || strived diversly against these th ynges whyche 
hut said he must needs goin. Aad althongh | ‘he wyckedly went about. besides this, ihe 
this honer was denyd unto them, yet that | cilizens moved wyth boldness, would not 
jt ought not to be so unto hyin, aud axed | suffer him to rusia in and accomplish his 
them why no maa stopped hym from gocing || ‘acai but tooke them to theyre wea- 
jnto eny temples. And when one had made |! pons, and wyth great cryes ready to suffer 
answer unadvysediye, that they dyd well || death, they styrred up a great bus; ness in 
because they dyd not, but this, quoth he, || that place, but yet removed back by the 
shall be done, and let the cause what so || priestes and seniores; they came again to 
eny the lyst, he would in, whether they | theyre old place of prayer, and the com- 
would or not. Aud when the pryéstes|| mon people, as they had begoune indeed, 
hadde fallen to their faces upon the ground, || were set to prayer; but the eide: s sendynge 
and were in all theyre vestements, and pray- |; to the kinge, assayed many wayes to re- 
ed unto the hyghest Ged, to helpe them inj} move his proud mynde from his purposed 








theyre most nede, and that he would put 


away his strength, that threatened to hurt |! 


them, and had filled the temple with ery- 
ing and weapinge, the rest that were in the || 
cytye being greatly amased, and not know- | 


intent; but he, styily against them, ail 
purposed lo go iv, thynkynge to pe: form 
|that that he had onse sayde, whyche 
| thynge, when thei onse sawe, they hylde 
‘avaynste hy, tornynge them to hym wiih 


ing what had happened, came out as fast} “whom all power is, called upon hym, they 
as théy could. Virgens that were in the |! "ant d the people to helpe them at that poynt, 

chambers, and women in child-bed, ran || and not to wincke at that proude and mis- 
forth, casting dust upon their heedes, and || chievous dede; insomuch that for the great. 
filling the streets with mourning and lamen- || noise that was among the careful people, 
tation. And the banners that they hadde |} the crye was incomparable, for it seamyd 


little before proposed to go meet hym, being || as though they had ruune thorow not owy 


forgettynge, the manner that he came them, | the enemies heddes, but thorow the walls 
they bare them about the citie, and for-|| also, and ail the pavemente; al men rather 
sakinge ye young infantes, bothe mothers || wyshinge to die than to have thy place de- 
and merses ran wandering ahout the streates, || fyled and unhalowed. 


some one way, some another; unto the|! 
. y» . || (Here ends the first chapter. The book con- 


! sists of seven chapters. 











* Perhaps one bit.— Editor. 








CONTINENTAL LITERARY NEWS. 





WE fear that this article will afford no || port whatever, they can easily procure 
great satisfaction to our readers, for it is | j them. Literary journals are unknown to 
far from yielding it to ourselves. The | this order of men. None arrive here by 
actual unprecedented state of the continent |! accident, or on speculation. It is with 
causes a confusion in its intercourse with | considerable delay and difficulty those can 
this country, of which those ouly know || be supplied, who have urgent want of 
the extent, who are unhappily’ obliged’ to |! them. 
feel it. Journals merely political continue | We have received certain foreign literary 
to arrive, because the captains of neutral || journals, for the latier half of the year 
vessels are aware, that they are a profita- |! 1807. Many of the articles of intelligence 
ble article of sale for the daily papers: and |! they contain, must have appeared in the 
the moment of quilting any continental |} political prints. In the fear of incurring 
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the ridicule of retailing old news, we will || and removed the stone, which was buried 
notice, very briefly, some of the principal | more than two French feet in the snow. 

articles only. Our readers may rest assured, | it appears that the love of letters has 
that we will spare neither pains wor ex- || not yet much extended in Russia, notwith. 
pence, im endeavouring to procure recent | standing the pains the Emperor Alexander 


publications of merits and whenever we ||has taken; to facilitate their cultivation, 


are fortunate enough to succeed, we will | The new universities he has founded are ag 
Ti 
lose no time, in laying an abstract of their }| 


i; yet frequented by a small number of stu: 
contents befure the public. |dents; and complaints are still made of the 
RUSSIA. 


| difficulties opposed to instruction, by the 
Couns. Koehler continues his namisma- || ignorance of the disciples in the Germaa 
tical labours with great zeal. He is un- ‘language, and of the Masters in the Rug 
ceasingly cleaning Ue antient medals he || sian. The Professors, almost all Germans, 
daily receives from the Crimea, and we)! are reduced at Moscow to the expedient of 
Jook to him for an immediate publication || holding their lectures in the French lan- 
of a collection of upwards of 600 medals | suage, Which they know very imperfectly, 
of kings or cities, belonging to the Greek || and one can easily imagine the confusioa 
Colonies, or to the kingdoms which extend- |, which must result. 
ed along the northern and western coasts DENMARK. 


of the Black Sea. One of the saloons of the library of the 

Count de Boutourlin is preparing in his || | University of Copenhagen, is to serve 
relreat at Moscow, a second catalogue of |! henceforth as a deposit, for all the monu- 
his superb library, which is to contain ex- || ments of the antiquities of the North, which 


clusively the productions of the first < age || can be found in the Danish States. The 
of printing. M.de Boutourlin passes for || Professor Nyerup has invited all indivie 
one of the most distinguished bibliogra- 


|duals, who possess any of these curious re- 
phists of Europe, speaks almost all living 


g|}mains, to do homage with them to this 
languages, and possesses most extensive 
> fo] 


new museum, of which he has the dirce- 
knowledge in Natural History. | ti 


tion. Hitherto, the most important pieces 

The minister of the interior has commu- || of this cabinet are four large stones, cover- 
nicaled to the Imperial Academy, at St. || ed with Runic characters; and which alone 
Petersburg, a report upon a meteoric stone || remains of thirteen, assembled at great et- 
of about 160lbs. weight, which fell in the || pence by Frederick the Third, from all 
circle of Ichnow, in the government of || parts of the kingdom. They were left a 
Smolensko. We subjoin an extract. long time exposed to the injuries of the 
“In the afternoon of 13th of March,1807, || air, and finally nine of them were employ- 
the inhabitants: of the country above-men- || ed in building, after being stripped of their 


tioned heard an extremely violent clap of || venerable characters! 
thunder. 


Among the private libraries, which have 

‘* Two peasants of the village of Timoc- || been burnt by the bombardment of Copens 

him, having gone to the fields, returned || hagen, we regret particularly those of the 

soon after, and mentioned that the weather || Professors Risbrigh, Wolf, Kierulf, and 
having become very dark, they heard a || Woeldicke. 


7 With that of Breum were de- 
frightful clap of thunder, and saw falling | | stroyed, the manuscripts of the Islandic 
at the same instaut, at forty paces from || Dictionary of Olussen, which was printing 


them, a black stone of a considerable size. || at the expence of the Royal Academy. 
They were stunned during some minutes, | This loss it wiil be difficult to repair. 

and on recovering their senses, they ranto|| They are gathering in a Norwegian Island 
the place where the sione had fallen: but | lla great quantity of the feathers of a bird, 
they could not find it, because it was bu- 1 called Alca Arctica, a kind of gull, which 
ried at some depth in the saow. On the || makes its nest in the cracks of the rocks. 
report of these peasants, many of the inha-| To pluck them. they make use of a crotchet 
biiants of the same village went to the spot, | of iron manufactured on purpose. What 
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js sngular is, thai it suffices to hook one two icarned Benedictines are occupied about 
of them, to have all that belong to the|/ the translation of the ancient testament, 
game hole. While they pluck the iirst, the ! ‘npon the same principles. May they suc- 
second bites ity tail; the third does the | | exes as well as the pastors of Geneva, who 
same to the second, and so on; not one ll have given a Preuck version of the bible, 
will let go, and ia this manner, they take || 2s much. esteemed by the catholics as by 
dozens at a time. | the protestants! If we may flatter our- 

Professor Danzel, who has opened a sub- || selves with the p rospect of some day uniting 
scription for the experiment, he proposes | all our churches into one, the first step 
to make of his invention for guiding ba- || must doubtless be, to understand one an- 
Icons, has laterly delivered to the admiral- | ;, other on the primitive basis of the faith. 
ty, the model of a machine of his inven- | In three months 10,000 copies of - work 
tion, for making a vessel move in calm |; were sold. 











weather. 

There is to appear at Kiel, a Gazette of 
Literature and the Arts in Denmark, edited 
by the Professors Rahbeck, Guldberg, and 
Schultz. They have as yet published only 
their prospectus, which in truth contains 
something remarkable: it is nothing less 
than the project of abolishing the German 
language inHolstein, and of substituting the 
Danish. What is still more singular is, that 
the journal which is to operate this pro- 
digy, is itself to be written in German. 

GERMANY. 

The late Baron of Wrede, brother to the 
general of that name, has left at Heidel- 
berg, where be died, a choice collection of 
medals and rare woods of India, and also 
of most precious manuscripts, relative to 
the history of the East. 

This collection is for sale: but if the 
widow of M. de Wrede should not receive 
suitable proposals, it is to be feared, tai 
she will take back this truly curious cabinet 
to India, her native couutry, whither sle 
proposes to return, 

Yne triends of religion and of religious 
concord, will learn with pleasure, that there 
has appeared at Brunswick a new German 
translation of the new testament, intended 
for the use of all christian communions. 
It is the production of two Benedictines, 
Charles and Leander Van Ess, and en- 
lightened critics agree, thai it is the best 
extant in the German language. They 
have printed at once two editions, one for 
the Catholics, the other for the Protestants : 
but the first differs from the second only, 
by some additions taken froin the Vulgate : 
both have been approved by the theolo- 
gians of the respective communions. The 

















The soiemn renewal of the wie of 
Munich took place on the 27th July, 1807, 
under the presidency of Couns. Jacobi. 
After the Secretary-General M. Schlichte- 
groll had read the royal statute, which 
conslitutes the academy, all the members 
took the oalhs. The object the founder 


| prescribes to the academy is, to furnish to 


the sciences new results, or to render the 


|old ones more fertiic in consequences, and 
' 


to give currency to both in the Bavarian 
States ; so as to extend to the knowledge of 


itruth the employment of what is useful, 


and the taste of the sublime. It is not par- 
ticularly determined to what kind ef fa- 
bours, the academicians are to devote them- 
selves, because liberty appears essential 
to the success of genius in philosophical 
and scientific speculations. It is only re- 
commended to those academicians who may 
be inclined to occupy themselves with the 
practice, rather than the theory of the sci- 
ences, to direct their experimeuts to the 
good of their country. 

All the places are for life. Nobody can 
be an ordinary member, uuless he is known 
to the world, for works of real merit or 
for important discoveries, and that he en. 
joys an unblemished reputation. The aca- 
demicians, when they have no other title, 
are to take rank with the first administra- 
tive places; and their widows and children 
are to have the same pensions as those of 
the officers, who occupy those places, un- 
less his Majesty thinks fit, to treat them 
still more favourably. They are to enjoy 
considerable salaries, 

In order thal all means of cultivating the 
sciences and literature may be at the dis 
posal of the academy, there have been 
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ON THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE (ONTRIBUTED TO = 
. . ; ~B ofa dis 
united to it the royal library, the cabinet 1 all the details relative to the cause and des 
of natural history, the cabinet of physics || the consequences of so memorable a eg be . 
and mathematics, the politechnical cabinet, || tastrophe: ed Ml i 
the chemical laboratory, the cabinet of me- The government of Schwitz has publish. P | 
dals, the antiques, the observatory 5 and |} ed the engravings it had annoenced, repre om | 
there shall be founded on the requisition of }| senting the catastrophy of Goldau. There o wn 


the academy, any establishments that dre || are two of them representing the falling of 


which 


desirable. the mountain under different aspects. arty 8 
SWITZERLAND. ITALY. ; ae 
Orcell and Fusli have published at Zurich he celebrated jesuit Vincent Requen} » 


sions. 
make | 
with © 
things 
riety | 


a work entitled, @ description of Goldau and 
of fts environs as they formerly were, and 
es they now are, by Charles Zay, Doctor 
at Arth, published for the benefit of the 
sufferers, who have survived that dreadful 


| hes published at Rome: Id Tamburo strom 
; mento di prima necessiid per regolaments 
| delle truppe perfezionato. He says in hig 
| preface, that to perfect the drum we imu 
change its noise into harmonious sounds, 

















' But 
disaster. This book is rather voluminous, || and find the means to ally them with the gener 
but we ought to thank an author, for as- || voice. What is more strange again, he writin 
sembling with so much care aud precision, |! pretends he has succeeded ! chara 
ee ee ee ee ae eee sala stated 

, , : ‘ee llos 

ON THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO MULTIPLY THE ve 
NUMBER OF AUTHORS *. they 

—_—— the ¢ 

I WISIT to discover the source of that deed is the public any longer able to appre. the fi 
malady, of that mania of the mind, which || ciate the efforts they would cost. And as, &. 

daily iultiplies authors and books, and || after the heart of man, what most elevates | feld 

which impels so many persons, estimable in|| him is his mind, it is to the mind that self | 

other respects, to enter upon a career for || love has recourse; thence only it expects | "2° 

which nature has given them no vocation. || that success which is no longer to be looked coul 

It is a question interesting and delicate, || for from the qualities of the soul. Fi Ba 

particularly for a man who is himself mak-|| To the ages of great virtues and great | ™%™ 
ing his debut in that line. actions generally succeeds the age of talents. | ¥° 


Self-love changes its nature with the age |! The consequence attached to great talents 
and morals. In the earlier ages, one is | sets a multitude of heads in fermentation, 
filled with the enthusiasm of great virtues: || and puts all kinds of vanity into comme 
it is by those one desires to excel. felf-|| tion. There comes a time, when the repe- 
love is then a noble and generous passion ;|| tation of a man of parts is that which can 
it is the love of glory: it sustains infant ||least be dispensed with. We wish te ac 
states; it guides and elevates them. But|| quire it at any price; lay claim to it by 
as soon as sociely arrives at its last degree ||anticipation; and easily imagine it is 
of policy and prosperity, the great virtues || cnough to shew ones-self to obtain it. 
disappear or degenerate. Self-love changes || Among that croud of authors, who bave 
its nature, and becomes a petty passion ||no other vocation than that ridiculous as 
called vanity. Still one wishes to shine, but || sumption, some follow good models, and 
not by things of importance. One is noj| the route they find traced before them: 








longer capahle of effecting them; nor in-|j others disdain the rules prescribed by taste ” 
and reason, avd conceive the chimerical P 

" * This Essay is translated froma French hope of succeeding, by the monstrous no a 

literary work: it will interest our readers, || Velty of their pictures or their sophisms; 

by tracing the connection between the French || thence that quantity of novels where pro- * 


press and the French revolution. bability and mature vanish before the whims 
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MULTIPLY THE NUMBER OF AUTHORS. 


advocate, because they flatter all the pas- 
What could the authors mean ?—to 
makea noise: All modes of shining will suit 
with vanity: it is its nature to confound 
things the most opposite: to mistake noto- 
tiety for glory. 

But other causes co-operate with these 
general ones, to augment this rage for| 
writing, which is one of the distinguishing 
characters of the spirit of the age. It is 
slated, that the art of writing must be 
tyuch easier for the inveutors than for their 
followers. ‘* What resources dad they 
not?” itis said. 


“* What fertile mines have | 
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ofa disorganised imagination; thence these 
works on metaphysics, philosophy, morals, 
and politics, propped by systems engender- 
ed by vanity, and defended by prevarica- 
tion; works, which sapping all received 
jdeas, all true and useful principles, ought 
to cover their authors with shame; but 
which folly adopts without examination, 
party spirit exalts, and the passions warmly 


the irrevocable rules of taste; those rules, 
dictated as much by a delicate sentiment 
of propriety, as by the profundity of re- 
flection. 

it remains for us to profit by their la- 
bours. ‘Their thoughts, their sentiments, 
are in our memory and in our hearts, and 
in gleaning after them we involumarily 
shake the bundles they have gathered, and 
we cause many ears of corn to fall from 
them, which we look upon as our property. 
Each of us seizes on those ancient thoughts, 
and offers them under auother face, ina 
|new light, and imagines they are his own, 
because he has dressed them in his livery, 
Thus, the more there is written, the more 
will be written, because the memory, et- 
| riched by all that we have read, contributes 
jlargely towards the expence of thinking: 
|and hecause we believe we are thinking 
when we are merely recoilecting. 

To these causes, which it were easy to 
develope, I willadd some others, derived 





they explored! They have monopolised all 
the great ideas, all the grand images, all 


from the circumstances of the limes. ‘ihe 
\|nations of Europe are approximated by 





the fine situations, all the fine characters 

’ 

&. It remains for us to glean only in the 
fields where they have reaped.” 

Let us be candid.—Before any route was 

traced, in these immense regions, which 


could we have laid out for ourselves, are | 


we sure we would have chosen the ways of 
nature? 


sures. Who would have taught us how to dis- 
pose of this prodigious quaniity of materials? 
Profusion is the enemy of taste: by iasie, 
1 mean the art of choosing what is proper, 


it is not enough to be rich, if} 
we know not how to make use of our trea- 


arts and commerce. Not long since, they 
|were content with the study of ancient 
|langnuages. The modern languages are now 
| become indispensable for some, and fash- 
‘ionable for the many. ‘The English, the 
German works have been read. New re- 
|| sources have been sought in foreign litera- 
ture; and as it is e€asier to trauslate and 
imitate, than to create, many men of let- 
ters have aspired to this glory, (secondary 
indeed) but which requires litile pains and 
|| talent. They have put to contribution the 
| English and German novellits. The first 


| 
| 
| 
| 





end whai ought to please, at all periods.—|\ translators have chosen good works: their 


What talent, what exquisite judgment musi 
Not the inventors haye possessed, to disen-| 
langle the chavs, to throw on it the light 
of reason and of the heart, and to separate 


all the confused elements? 


of his sentiments and thoughts. 


tuits it; and, finally, to fix, by models 





The imagina-}| 
tion, in all its vigour, had before it a space 
without bounds, a perspeciive wiihout| 
horizon: it was requisite to assign its laws. | 
Each was obliged to create the line in which | 
he was to be illustrious; to form a lan | 
guage, which was the proper instrument 
It was 
requisite to give to each line the style which 


| success has excited emulation. Trarslations 
ij have filled the shops of the booksellers, 
| have inundated the provinces, and are be- 
;come the object of endless speculation.— 
Soon ihere was no choice made of models; 
choice became needless, provided a novel 
came from London, it was sure to be fa- 
vourably received. 

This importation of foreign talent, which 
tends to corrupt the natioual taste, ought 
also to augment prodigiously the number 
of authors. The more the taste is cor- 
rupted, the easier it becomes to, write, 
because the imagination is no longer re- 
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HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO 
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strained by rules: and again, by the dint |jlegitimate authority, to deny even the eg. § aime 
of reading nove!s, one stores ones memory jistence of a God, to compose a code of prod 
with acroud of romantic situations. ‘The || morals according to their whim, and tof teas 
names of the inventors are lost; the situa- || raise their fortune and their reputation on subj 
tions remain: we candidly believe they are || the ruins of the altar, the throne, and the} ficie 
the fruit of our imagination. We choose public morals, shaken by their seditious § aki 
also to write a novel, and we accomplish it i declamations. The moral revolution was | fit b 
with the more facility, as this species of ,| soon followed up by the revolution in poli- J gure 
work requires no great effort of genius, i tics, which oversct all ideas, exalled all the whi 
when composed of the shreds and patches of || passions, and gave birth to an infinite num-, just 
a thousand others. Thence it is, that so||ber of works, which are tinged with the 
many novels wid such a striking resem- |! general disorganisation, and with the neglect | = 
binnce to each other, that ove supposes to || of ail kinds of principles. There were seen 
have read them already, whiie reading || sprouting up in all parts politicians, legis. 
them, in fact, for the firsi time. lators, reformers. journalists, &c. All esta- 

Every day, the source of reminiscence || blished ideas being once upset, each formed 
aurmenis; thence, not only the number of for himself an opinion conformable to his ¢ 
authors is increased with extreme rapidity, || | character, to his inclinations, Lo his interest, PF gier 
but also the immense prolixity of their | to his vanity, and believed he had a right tips 
works. They become much more volumi- | to maintain it. Men, driven from their f for 
nous, because they are filled with thoughts, | rank by events, deprived of every resource, | am 
which have cost the author nothing ; and land of every hope, have written, some eve 
that those who have preceded him have i from speculation and from want, others lo J «mo 
furnished the greater part of his stock of | occupy themselves in the silence of retreat, ‘ori; 
talent. Those who write most are, by no || and to remove from their eyes the horrors | 4yy, 
means, those who write best. Buta time | which they were forced to witness. Philo- pre 
comes when an author would think himself |! sophical opinions,, at first admired without J jp ; 
lost in the croud of his rivals, unless he at || reflection by a blind multitude, were soon § \ of 
least cqualied them by the bulk of his pro- |) refuted by disastrous experience. They | ig 
auctions. 'had then as many enemies as before they 7 «jo 

New and still more recent causes join | found partisans. Writers in great ane ak 
with those of which I have heen treating; lattacked the works of the philosophers, | s4y 
they are, in a manner, their consequences | and sought to eradicate principles, which | 4p; 
erected themscives into causes. They owe jj the powerful eloguence of evenis already ‘poi 
their birth to the events which have changed || made odious to us. Among these authors, pit 
{the political system of France. || some have been inspired by an ardent and § "4p, 

Audacious spirits, taking advantage of | sincere zeal, by the love of truth, and by 
the feebleness of a government, which || the horror of the crimes induced by the J ge 
counted perhaps too much on the love of !|neglect of morals and religion. Others, #4) 
the people, have made a culpable abuse of || whom different motives caused io take the J yg, 
the talent with which they were gifted by |, pen, less odious, though no less contempti- J 44 
nature. They dared to attack all religious | ble Gian the adversaries they combat, ap- ai 


principles, and to sap the foundations of the | 


social order. Their writings exhibited to 
the multitude two attractions, which we 
have never known them to resist—audacity 
and novelty. 


departed from the received opinions. 
thousands of pamphlets, the disgrace of the 
human mizd, they were seen to comment 


'| physicians, who, arriving when the patient 
There sprouted up, im every i 
direction, a croud of petty authors, who, 
believed themselves great men, when they \| him into the tomb, from whence he was 
Jn || 


upon the ideas of their masters, to attack jj thai in an age illumined by all the lights of 


pear, by their awkwardness and their pre- 
|| varication, to wish to destroy what they 
undertake to protect ; like those ignorant 








is almost cured by nature, find the secret 


of restoring his disorder, and of plunging Jy.» 

Mor 
|| on the point of escaping. ain 
! Ifnow we cast an eye on all the idlers J>ie¢ 
| with whom France is filled, we shall see, |» e 








——z 
=== § the foregoing ages, instruction is spread in 
the ex. {| dimost every class of society ; that it has 





-ode of | 
and to 
tion on 


and the 


produced an infinite number of half-learned 
feasoners in every line, and on every 
subject. The public offices would be insuf- 
ficient to occupy those who have received 









ditious J akind of education, and who wish té pro- 
on wes fit by the little they have learned, a trea- 
in poli. | gure they believe of great value, and of 










| all the } which the owners are proud and jealous, 
fe num- f just in proportion as reason and justice 
ith the 
neglect 


‘re seen 
3» legis. 
All esta- 
formed 






to his OF all human customs, none is more an- | 
nterest, Ff cient, nor more general, than that of re- | 
a right | tiprocal salutation, aceording to a certain | 
n theit | form peculiar to each country. We find it| 





source, 
, some 
thers lo 


among the people of antiquity, as well as in| 
every modern nation. Whatever is com- | 
‘mon to all mankind, ought to derive its 







té have become sacred to posterity the 
fost remote. 


retreat, ‘drigin from what is noblest in human na- 
horrors} ure. Salutation was, if we may so ex- 
Philo- press ourselves, the first smile of humanity 
without } jn its cradle, and arose at the pire gource 
re aa of the infant of society; and it appears | 
They | 


re they 
number 
sophers, 
which 


In its origin, salutation was 
akind of worship rendered by manto man; 
an homage by which he recognised some- 
‘thing divine in his fellow; apd in another 





already point of view, it was.a sign of mutual hos- 
vuthors, | pitality among the travellers who peopled 
lent and § "jhe earth. 

and by it was probably th conformity with these | 
by the} ideas, that the antients attached 2 great | 
Others; | Yalue to salutation; and Egeno, in the 
ake the 


Medea of Euripides; after saluting her, 










atempti- adds, “ afriend carinot address to his friend 
wt 4p" | amore agteeable phrase.” The Rabbins, 
ie Pre FE “those doctors who have altered; even to 
iat they@iMearicature, the beautifuland the sublime of 
ignorant™ 
2 patient 





ie secret 
plunging 
. he was 





* This article is composed from the German 
‘ef Mr. Krummacher, and extracted from the 
“print called Morgen-blatt: The subject is 

amusing, and in its present shape, being stripped 
of a great deal of pedantry, it may entertain 
‘eur readers. 
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ON THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF SALUTATION. * 


make little of it. Thus, if we but reflect; 


we shall no longer be astonished at the great 
number of book-makers. 

Most ef these reasonings are not peculiar 
to Frante, but regard the greater part of 
the polished nations of Europe. Talent, 
reason, and Knowledge, certainly, have not 
augmented, but are more generally diffused: 
Hach has recéived a little portion of what 
was hitherto the property of a mail numé 
ber. 












the holy land, prescribe to salute nobod} 
during the night, until one is very sure that 
it is aman one meets, aud not by chancé 
some evil spirit: a very prudent precautions 
most certainly; for the salutation would be 
prophaned, were it récéived by af angel of 
darkness. Have we not also seen, that 
formerly one of the mést terrible punish 
meats Of the ex¢ommunicated, was to be 
sdluted by nobody? it id most true, that a 
salutation, when it comes from the bottom 
of the heart, and not, as generally happens, 
ftom the extremity of the lips, has some 
thing in it soft and beneficent: We are 
principally aware of it; when going out 
etirly in the country we meet an honest 
peasant, who, with a strong and amicable 
voice, wishes us 4 good day: or, when 
ranging alone through the fields; in thie 
silence of highf, a galutation announces 
that you cain walk with safety beside him 
| who gives it. The pedestrian petuliarly 
can appreciate this sign of peace. 

As every nation has its coins; in like mans 
inér it hag its forms of salutation Which be- 
téng to it. And if salutation; in general, 
is peculiar to mankind; the manner of sa- 
luting bears with it a national character, 
founded on the clifate; the mode of living, 
and the moral and physical state of eath 
people. Among all nations, it is a kind of 
current money; eésch acknowledges it, 
knows its value, and exchanges a ¢urrency 
for an equivalent. Salutation must then be 
a product of the national chardeter, aad 
must be analogous to it. 
#¢ 
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In the East, the salutation is peace, or re- 
pose: (the shalom of the Hebrews; salam 
of thé Arab#:) ptace be with you; and the 
answer is; with you bepeace. This form 
perfectly expresses what is the object of the 
desires, and of the énjoyments of the Ori- 
entals: it presents 4 fundamental trait of 
their character. The words peace and re- 
pose include, with the Orientals, every 
species of comfort dnd happiness: When 
the sacred books of the Hebrews depict the 
state of happiness of a people; or of aking, 
they say: Jehovah granted him repose. 
If the prophets describe the happy times of 
a new golden age; we behold tigers and 
lambs, lions and oxen, new Lorn babes 
and vipers, living without fear and in peace | 
with one another. ‘* The virtuou$ man,” 
says Eliphas, in Job, “‘ has made acompact 
with tlie stones of the fields: the wild beasts 
walk tranquilly dround him, and peace in- 
habits his hut.” The greatest enjoyment 
of the Oriental, and the image of the 
highest felicity, is to repose undisturbed by 
any thing, in the shade of the palm trees, 
on the bank of a fresh and limpid stream, 
and to pass the day doing nothing, and even 
thinking on nothing; and had we even not 
learned this from the accounts of travellers, 
the sofas, couches, ottomans, and all 
the refinements of luxury which come to 
us from the East, would sufficiently declare 
it. Is not the turban a kind of pillow, and 
the large garments of these people a species 
of quilt? Truly, thé Orientals have many 
good reasons to cherish repose. Under a 
burning sky, all violent motion is painful: 
and when their dormant passions are 
awaked, they are a torrent, which tears 
away and ravages a'l around it: therefore, 
peace and repose are the sweetest words to 
the ear of these people, and with these 
words it is that they salute and wish each 
other happiness. 

The salutation of the Greeks was almost 
the contrary of that of the Orientals: and 
we ought to expect it, when-we reflect on 
the character of this active people, so en- 
tirely opposite to that of these effeminate 
nations. The pyramids of the East, 
which on their eternal bases seem to touch 

the Heavens: the temples, awful from 
their bulk, and from the mystery which 
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surrounds 
lowed in the rock; the sphinxes in rem 
pose; the cherubims; all appear to indw ; 
cate a peculiar sentient for what is ele 
vated and boundless, and announce megg 


would think, that after deliberately refleg 








them; the catacombs, he 





















ing on our state, physical and moral, a 
having in a manner felt ourselves, we beg 
of whoever we interrogate, to commun 
cate his observations on himself, and thereil 
it is easy to recognise the solidity of chr 
racter and the judgment of our nation 
Our country gives birth to a crowd of pet 
sons, well able to calculate, and to discus 
the good and evil, the utility and mischief, ¢ 































resigned to retirement and contemplation, a 
We might choose, fur the emblem of thg! ol 
‘character of the Orientals; a cube fixed ang S . 
stable? and for that of the Greeks, a spherg wd 
always ready to move. The Greek was evep om 
active, occupied, and feared nothing but! ter 
repose; and thence his salute was, “ avg he: 
successfully.” (iurgerrsy), And as he def an 
lighted in pleasure and joy, he wished# ay 
them to his friends, by saying, “ flésh, ref pa 
joice!” And in accosting one, he would om 
ask; what are you doing; what are YOUR gu. 
busied in? The Roman, on the contrary§ go 
shews in his salute, that he sets no suchf gy; 
great value on pleasure, but is more im «¢, 
terested about strength; Quemodo valet} . ¢¢ 
signifies, literally, how is your strength#§ | o 
Vale & salve: be strong and _ healthy, an 
Ave, would signify, if we would be regu yy 
lated by analogy and etymology; have, of} ~o 
possess much. These forms paint well the} © », 
character of the Roman, who distingnished} © 4) 
himself more by force, energy; and power . ¢, 
than by activity, talents, and serenity ,off » » 
disposition. Thus the word viftus, virtug§ » 5% 
was originally applied; among the Romangf «} 
to courage; their distinctive character off ¢, 
man, vir; while the Greeks called virtue} «y 
harmony; or that beauty, produced by the} © p 
accord of several parts, moral or physicak p 
Quitting antiquity, we come to the} ¢ 
modern nations, and we find them giving } 
rise to similar reflections. We will begin} 
as is natural, by ourselves, and like good} , 
Germans, laugh at our ownexpence. @ i 
singular question, how do you find your} , 
self? Wie befinden sie sich? announces a}, , 
certain reflection and circumspection. 0 1 

, 

| 

| 
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B any object, Fur this reason, we have de-; otherwise, were indolent enough. This it 


trived the word which signifies virtue (tue 

) gend), from that which denotes value and 
utility (daugen); and thence also we have, 
jn latter times, protested so strongly against 
Epicurism. 

Our compliment pf adieu, Jeben sie 
wohl, literally, live well, is a manner of 
speaking, where the genus is put for the 
ospecies, the abstract for the concrete, One 
‘wishes to live well in general, without par- 
ticularly requiring, either a good state of 
‘health, or any other specific happiness: 
and in this, as in many other things, reason 
and good sense appear with us, to domi- 
nate over the imagination. We may say as 

*much of this singular phrase, “ I wish you 
may have slept well, dined weil.” Does it 
not include a kind of retrospection, a re- 
turn upon the past, where, however, we 
can change nothing? Or may we not per- 
¢eive the desire we have, to be content with 

‘s ourselves, and with the present, which is 

| but a cousequence of the past, after having 
made grave reflections on our sleep, or 
‘on our digestion? In like manner, it ap- 
pears that we think more of the future than 
the present, in wishing to him who rises 
from table, a happy repas!, a benign re- 
past, cine geseque te mahizeit : we wish the 
repast to prosper, and to diffuse on you the 
benediction of Heaven: an effect, which 

7} can only be apparent, when the transfor- 

“mation of aliments is completed. It would 
be much more suitable, to wish a good ap- 
petite at the commencement of a repast. 
One could at least profit by it without de- 
lay, particularly when a well laid table 
gives one the means: but we Germans do 
not even possess the word, and to replace 
it, we have composed that of ess-lusi 
(pleasure of eating), which is by far more 

/ moderate and more calm. It is, besides, 
more conformable to our patient charac- 
ter. In general, our appetites are not ex- 
pressed in a very imperious or lively man- 
her: we are naturally sober, and it is from 
foreigners, richer than we dre in this arti- 
cle, that we have borrowed the greater part 
of our culinary utensils, the skilful ma- 
MReeuvres executed with them, and even 
almost all the technical terms of this art. 


Pur ancestors, very respectable people 


was, that allowed them to establish a law, 
which forbade men-to marry before thirty: 
the errors of youth were more rare among 
them, than among other nations, and they 
were more severely punished for them, as 
we learn from Tacitus, &e.* 

This formula, your most humble servant, 
with all iis modifications, common to al- 
most all modern civilized nations, is derived 
certainly from the time when the world 
was divided into freemen and slaves, and 
must consequently he of some antiguity. 

Already Abraham (who, notwithstanding, 
was a great lord), galled himself servant, 
through politeness. This word resembles 
much that of livre, in the antient French 
accounts; it properly indicates 3 pound 
weight of silver, bnt is far, indeed, “from 
having that weight.+ — 

After speaking so long of Germany, it ig 
but just to say a word of our neighbours. 
Do we not discover the French character, 
in the forms of their salutations, and in théir 
manner of address and reception. Comment 
vous porte=-voys? Voys portez-vous bien? 
Da we not see, that this is appropriate to 
a people who set a great value on agility, 
and on the manner ‘in which the body is 
fixed on its legs, and disposed for motion? 
Activity and agility may be counted among 
the great qualities of the French; and this 
nation, which carries itself well, has gained 
many a victory over the Germans, who 
find themselves weil, The salutations of the 
French have, moreaver, this peculiarity, 
that they express ordinary, and even feeble 
sentiments, in a very lively maviner: Je suis 
charmé, ravi, enchanté de vous voir en bonne 
santé. Would not one think all this ad- 
dressed to an intimate friend, that we had 
not seen for twenty years? By no means: 
it isto somebody that one cares for ina 
very ordinary way, and that one could well 
dispense with seeing at all; but this is a 
ceremony of habit, and one of those byper- 
boles so familiar to the French language, 
and to the spirit of the nation. 

* This description, by a native German, 
does not incline us to regret, that we were not 
fated to be born in his country.—E. 

+ The present value of the livre is ten pence. 

3C3 ; 













In Germany, we are far less lively and 
more respectful. We have always the ho- 
nour to ve, &c.* Pleasure is, with us, a 
coin of base alloy, and we ouly offer it to 
our inferiors. 

The saiute of the English i is distinguished 
by its energy; how do you ‘do? Here we 
discover a redoubled activity. This word 
do playsag great partin the English language, 
and is a lever which puts all ihe other verbs 
in motion. We should nol wrong these 
modern Phenicians, if we understood their 
Jast do in the sense which they give it in 
commerce, nor if we received “the little 
phrase, hew do you do in the meaning of 
how go your affairs? ‘This salutation 
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ae 
— 
clad, travelling at his ease on one of hif appes 
superb ganals, or going out to Batayi ork 
and who hails a passing friend, to enquire aa 
if healgo travels conveniently? The English. = 
man has also something of this salute in hig agp 
farew el; a good voyage, a happy passage { = 
is a wish quite natural to islanders. for t 
We might form a species of statistic esij. ond r 
mate, according to the salutation; by its a 
rudeness or suavity, we might recognise the Sic 
character of the inhabitants; the fertility} . d 
of the country, and, perhaps, even its 4 
produce, &c.* or 
How much might we not add about saly- 0 


tation, were it not inconsistent with our 
limits to proceed at present? If, after alf 




























would suit very well a commercial nation, || we have said, our readers are curious to he 

to which nothing is more interes’ ing than || know, which of these salutations we would 

its commerce; and which places, in the || prefer for oyr owu use, we would assign Mon 

rank of affairs, those only which have re- || those of the Orientalists and Greeks. What 

lation to it. If this philosophy does not || can be mere desirable than peace and plea- a 

merit a profound respect, at leas it attracts || sure?—and with these wishes we salute aly iti 

very profound attentions. | the Readers of the Beau Monde. o 

From England, we pass to Holland.— Th 

To hear the Dutch, that laborious and ont 

hlegmatic people, salute one another, one * If we understand rightly our author, sto} 

would think they were journeying on their |} whom we will follow no further, the salutation | jar 

canals, or going a voyage to the Indies.|/ ought to differ widely, ina country of watet | oj. 

Hoe vaert myn heer, literally, how travels || drinkers, from what it is in a beer or cider am 

my lord? Does not this present to us a|| country, or a cheap and generous wine coun. . 

geod, big Dutchman, well fed, and well jj try. pa 

the 

wil 
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Continued from page 302, of our last. ~- 

: m: 

——s as 

La description des arts faite avec une exactitude eclairée, depouiliée de toutes les pratiques * 

inutil.s gu vr ignorance toujours mysterieuse y accumule sans cesse § reduité aux principes constans , 

de la saine théorie, est, peut étre, le moy nle plus propre a hater leur perfection, et 2 rendre plug | © — 
abondantes ces sources de biens et de commodités que Uétre supréme a voulu que les hommes dussenth 

4@ leur travaile et d leur industric, j t (J 

Histoire de l’ Academie Royale des Sciences, 1761: is 

Pa a ean al 

* THE carburetted hydrogen gas, now }j simple distillation. A variety of apparatus } ® 

employed in several paris of ine kingdom for |] has been invented for this purpose, some | © 

lighting large buiidings, exteusive manu- || of which are very complicated and difficilt | © 

factories, mines, &c. 1s procured in gene-|} to be employed, and others are liable to} ° 

ral from common pit coal, by means of}] accidents and explosions.. The one wiiich 












a 


appears to me to have the greatest simpli- 
city, and which is, at the same time, per- 
fectly safe in its application, I have pro- 
cured a drawing of *. It may be thus de- 
geribed: The retort within the furnace 
(a. fig. T.) is of castiron; ils larger end. 
‘has an orifice of several inches diameter, 
for the admission of the coal and withdraw- 
ing of the coke, which orifice is made to 
shut air-tight by means of an iron plug 
which screws within it; and to the smaller 
end of the retort a leaden pipe is affixed, 
in order to lengthen the apparatus, and for 
the purpose of conveying the gas into the 
reservoir. ‘This leaden pipe is generally 
bent into the form of an arch, to occasion 
more surface and more effectually to cool 
the gas, before it is delivered into the air 
vessel or reservoir, The design of cooling 
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-ASSI8N | the gas in this way, is to occasion it to a 
What posit the tar which always arises with it 
ad plea. from the coal, and remains combined with 
lute all it till it is somewhat reduced in tempera- || 
ture by passing along the leaden tubes. 
The two straight tubes, passing from the | 
_ extremities of the arch, aud furaished with 
author, | stop cocks, are designed to carry off the 
lutation | gar into a vessel (b) placed beneath to re- 
of watet | ceive it. If the tubes connecting with the 
or cidet retort be a few feet in length, a partof the 
¢ coun} tar will run off by the first pipe; and in 
passing along ihe arched part of the tube, 
_____'. | the 2as will be further cooled and more tar 
‘+ | willbe depositedt. The reservoir or recep- 
tacle for the gas is constructed on the prin- 
ciple of a common gasometer, and is made 
with two cylindrical vessels, one inverted 
within the other (dand ¢). These vessels 
may be of tin, or copper, or iron, or wood, 
as the proprietor chooses; and if economy 
pratigg be his first object, the gasometer may even 
5 coasted be made with two common casks, the one 
ndre plug, 
es dussent * Vid, Parke’s Chemical Catechism, p. 539. 
(Appendiz). The drawing of the apparatus 
» 1161: is engraved for the 3d Ed. of Parke’s work 
and is introduced in the title-page. 

+ The tube (c) which rises from the retort, 
ipparatus and goes into the chimney, is designed to carry 
se, soine | Of the carbonic acid and the water, which 
1 difficult | come over in the beginning of the process, and 

liable ‘to which would injure the carburetted hydrogen 
he wiifch Bas, if suffered to mix with it. 
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inverted within the other. The inner ves- 
sel should be suspended from the ceiling of 
the apartment by a cord or a chain passi 
over a pulley, and balanced at the other 
end by a corresponding weight. When the 
apparatus is thus fixed, water is poured 
into the outward vessel, so as to fill up the 
void space between it and the outside of 
the inner vessel; and the air is then ex- 
pelled from the latter, by forcing it down 
to the bottom of the water. The inverted 
vessel is now become full of water instead 
of air (the air having passed off at an ori- 
fice provided for the | purpose, and furnished 
with astop-cock), and the whole apparatus 
is ready for use. After this descripiion, it 
will be seen by a bare inspection of the 
drawing, that, whenever the carburetled 
hydrogen gas is disengaged from the retort, 
it must rush along the tube, and wiil rise 
into the interior of the inverted vessel, 
which is buoyed up, and contiaues to rise, 
so long as the gas continues to accumulate. 
| This suspended and inverted vessel is the 
| oaly reservoir for the gas, and in this itas 
safely preserved from escape by meaus of 
the water, which is an effectual lute for the 
apparatus. ‘The quantity of gas in siock 
| is afways known by the height of the gaso- 
| meter, which sinks by the eommon pressure 
of the atmosphere, as the gas is used, or 
withdrawn from beneath it. Oue ef ihe 
tubes that rise within the gasometer, is de- 
signed to convey the gas inio it from the 
retort, as has been described: the other is 
intended to convey it to’ the lamps im the 
different parts of the apartment. These 
lamps may be affixed to the main pipe, or 
smaller pipes may be conducted from thence 
into other apartments, or from oue story 
of a building to another, as conveniehce 
may suggest; for if the gas be iighted, it 
will burn with brilhancy at any oritice, 
however distant it may be from the_place 
where it is prepared. ° In extensive. manu- 
factori¢s, small brass cocks are generally 
| aftixed to every aperture, iv order io open 
or shut the communication with the gas- 
ometer, at pleasure, that there may be no 
waste df gas, and that such a number.of 
lights may be had at all times as the manu- 
factories may require. 
‘Whenever a charge is worked off, the 
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retort is opened and the residuum is raked || of the Birmingham manutactures, arid eg ounces 
out, which is an excellent coke, equal in || ployed in making a cement for aqueduct § matter 
value to the coal from which it was pro- || water-cisterns, &c. &c. According to Mp, coke, 

duced. Besides the coke, a large quantity || Northern*, of Leeds, who has made somg the ap 
of tar is soon collected, very useful insome |} accurate experiments on this subject, fifty] paildir 


















* Itis said, that forty lamps will be supplied with gas equal to ten candles, of eight in 
the pound, and that each lamp consumes six cubic feet of gas in per hour—the annual ¢ 
2504. See Mr. Clegg’s account of his apparatus, and our first plate on this subject.—No. 3, 
According to Windser, 
}. That 10} millious chaldron of coal are burned annually by 14 millions of inhabitants, be 
sides the vast consumption in numerous manufactories, &c. 
2. That by carbonizing instead of barning coal,—by decomposing instead of wasting smoke, 
we save and gain near 120 million pounds sterling, anuually. : 
3. Tlfat above 77 millions ere yearly spent in lights, which form a part of the above saving ei 
and gain, and are to be replaced by gas lights of superior brilliancy, : at 
4. That a yearly revenue, of about 1} millions, may be obtained, without becoming in the me 
Jeast burthensome to the people. carb 
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The following Extract of the Minutes of a Sub-Committee, appointed to examine and verify ie 
my discovery, by two different experiments on the 20th and 27th of October, at the Lyceum, builk 
is offered as a proof, how far J have unger-rated the quantity of my products in my former 
printed estimate, “ # 

Average produce ef 36/3. or 2 pecks of coal, carbonized ia the Patent Light Stove, 
ai rr or 3 pecks in measure, of fine patent coke, proved to increase 50 per cent.—Es- . 
timated by meatonly «2 2 2 2 0 eo tw te tw tw kt lw tl tl lw Ce e 
3 12 of fine empyrumatic ojl-tar, for painting, &c. proved to contain }-]0th of its D 
weight.—Estimated by meatonly . . . . . eo ele te © se Se ied 


4 6 of ammonial liquor for salts, &c. proved to contain 1-8th of its weight.—Esti- 
mated by me at only . . . . - 1-9th, 


3 12 of inflammable gas, proved equal to 40 lights, or 5\b. of candles, worth 5s.— Th 
Estimated by me, as the value of coal, atonly . - . « « « « « « «10d, si 


86 © being the whole weight and substance of the above two pecks of coal. 


rate of 5s. per sack, or 60s. per chaldron, of 3G bushels of coal. 









pecks. 8 bE str 
3 - of patent coke, a far superior fuel of double heat; estimated only ascoal . . «1 $9 a5; 
- 08. 

“ 12 of patent oil-tar; a far superior paint, of double force ; estimated as common coal- pli 
DCG. « ok: gS 6 ee lala 6 8a SO Oe 
4 6 of patentammonia, of great strength and pungency ; estimated at Is. per gallon. . 0 “6 A 

3 12 of patent hydrocarbonic gas, brilliantly burning, equal to 40 candles of 5 Ib. weight, 
De 6.0 See ea eeh ae eee ek Oe ee 
—ie yO 
Total value of products . . . . . . 6 §f ty 









Hence, deducting 10d. the cost of coal, there remains 5s. td. or 970 per cent. profit; besides | iw 
the double heat of coke, the great heat of the process, and the heat of the lights, all of which 
must turn to a profitable use in houses and manufacteries. 


a 

Farther proofs of the ultimate great benefits. e 

A. All our oils, wax, tallow, tar, and pitch, we obtain either in distant seas, or purchase ig} © 
Foreign markets, at a great expence, and they produce seot, dirt, smoke, and during combustion, § © 
B. All the products from our coal; will henceforth not only supply our own wants, bat leate | ® 

é 


plenty for a profitable exportation, together with most of our oils, wax, and tallow candles, 


3 besides 
of which 


irchase ig 
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ounces of coal produce six ounces of liquid 
matter, oil and tar, twenty-six ounces of 
coke, and eighteen ounces of gas. When 
the apparatus is well constructed, and the 
paildings required to be lighted are large, 
the process is very economical. Even se- 
yveral hundred pounds are annually saved in 
time in large establishments, as I aminform- 
ed, by the use of this gas; particularly in 
Birmingham, Manchester, and some other 
large manufacturing towns. Some years 
ago the extensive iron works, and the 
tounting house of Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt, of Soho, near Birmingham, were 
lighted with it by Mr. Wm. Murdoch*, of 
that place, who, as early as the year 1791, 
was engaged in a series of experiments on 
carburetted hydrogen gas, and was the first 
person who employed it in lighting apart- 
ments, &c. At the latter peace, the whole 


a way which occasioned a very grand and 
unique appearance. Since then a part of 
one of the streets of London has been 
lighted by the same means, and the effect 
produced is such as to delight and satif 

every beholder. It is not more cleanly than 
the old method, but the light is more beau- 
tifuls and far exceeds, in intensity, any of 
the lamps hitherto lighted with oil. 

I have been induced to write these parti- 
culars more in detail than the nature of 
this work seems to justify, because we pos- 
sess coal in abundance in various parts of 
the kingdom, any advantages that can be 
given to our manufacturies by its means, 
appears to me of great national import- 
ance.” 

We have often seen the appearance of true 
pissasphallum pass over during the distilla- 
tion of coal t+. The nete below contains a 


buildings at Soho were illuminated by it in|] curious description of the natural distillation 
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C. Hence the great Foreign expenditure will not gradually cease, but must convert itself, as 
gradually into immense gain, from the sale of these new products, in all Foreign markets, ia 
the four quarters of our globe; where we can undersell all rival nations. 

D. Our exportations will obtain a most considerable increase; of course they must surpass 
our importations in a still higher and more advantageous degree, which will turn the Foreiga 
exchanges still more in our favour, 

E. By the saving and export of these new products, our trade, navigation, fisheries, and 


purseries fur seamen, must absolutely increase instead of lessen, as has been too superficially 
apprehended. 


* We have mentioned in page 296 of our last, that this gentleman has received the Rumford 
Medal frem the Royal Society, as a reward fer his labours. 


+ The Pissasphaltum or Earru-pitca is a fluid opaque mineral body, ofa thick consistence, 
Strong smell, readily inflammable, but leaving a residium of grayish ashes after burning. Et 
arises out of the fissures of the rocks in Several places in the Island of Sumatra, and some other 
places in the East Indies, where it is much esteemed in paralytic disorders. There is a remark- 
abie mine of it in the Island of Boa, of which the following curious description is given by the 
Abbé Fortis. 

“* The island is divided into two promontories between the North and West, crossing over the 
top of the latter, which is not half a mile broad, and descending in a right line towards the sea, 
one is conducted toa hole, well known to the Inhabitants. This hole extends not much above 
twelve feet, and from its bottom, above twenty-five feet perpendicular, arise the marble strata 
which sustain the irregular masses that surround the top of the mountain. 

“ The place seemed to me (continues the author) so worthy of observation, that I saused 
a drawing of it to be made. The hole aaafis dug outiof an irregular stratum of argillaceous sandy 
earth, in some parts whitish, and in others ofa'greenish colour; part of it is half petrified and full 
of numismates of the largest kind, Centiculares and fragments, with here and there a small branch 
of Madriporites, and frequently of those other fossil bodies called by Gesner, Cornua ammonis 
€andida, minima, &c. The mass B is fallen from the height of the rocks, and lies isolated. Tbe 
excavation made ia the softer matter, reaches a little below the extremity co of the stratum pp, 
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of this substance by the power of the sun, and |] would be against the apparatus deStribe 

will not be beld as impertinent in this place. || by Mr. Parkes (from the, want of coverin 

The fossil tar in this country particularly of the vessel 5 Fig. 7, which is, it shou | 
that of Coal- brookdaie is well known—and || appear also open at the tup. 


Parkinson’s organic remains may be con- Fig. 3, representsthe apparatus--deseriba 
sulted for a variety of other instances. 


ed in the last paragraph ; with this differen 
The apparatus before described will be || that the digester for containing the co 
found to differ widely from what we have | is shown as placeéd.in a furnace, which fron 
announced in our last number, or ‘that j/its constraction would -be found very cone 
which has been adopted by Mr. Clegg, venient for many other purposes of chemi 
described in the preceding one Indeed | cal experiment, as well as for communi¢ 
a common digester such as has been so || ting a snitable warmth to the rooms-0f 
much employed in the making of soups, ead! house, laboratory, or manufactory. T & 
agreeable to the construction of Messrs. Mo- | coal containers belonging to figures 2 ag 
ser and Jackson, Ironmongers; Soho, ae 3 of our last number, may be recommend d 
been oftea employed with every success by | in this place to be employed i in Jieu of # 
the writereven by a common culinary fire. | digester of Moser. A section of this/f 
This is represented m Fig. 2, as connected || nace may be seen in Fig. 4, which die 
with the condenser or chest, described more || only from thé former by ‘having instead wf 
particularly in our last number; but the || digester, or the other coal contziners 
section of which is here represented with- || luded to—a box in the shape of the inve 
out waste pipe, or cover, so that unless it || ed frustum of a cone, to the top of whith 
were in this form placed under a chimney, || (luted on) is attached as in the digester, 
it would exhale those scents which are pe-|| tube of iron to conduct the products 
culiar to the products of coal when distill-}| distillation to the condenser. This furnace 
ed in close vessels. The same objections |jis supposed to be under 4 common sitting 


This is separated by the line ex from the stratum rr, which is of hatd ¢ommon marble with 
marine bodies without flints. “The upper part aa is of hard Centicular stone, interspersed-witl 
fiints full of Centiculares. The mass mn does discover the divisions of its strata on the ow 
side, and transpires very small drops of pissasphaltum scarcely discernible, but the tears 117@ 
the same matter which flow from the fissures and chinks of the whitish stratum pp, are very oB 
servabie. They come out most abundantly when the sun falls upon the marble reck in the heat 
the day. This pissasphaltum is of the most perfect quality, black and shining like the Bitum 
Judaicum, very pure odorous and cohesive. It comes out almost liquid, but hardens in larg 
drops when the sunsets, On breaking many of these drops ou the spot, 1 found that almost eveg 
one of them had an inner cavity fall of very clear water. ; 

‘* The grcatest breadth of the tears that E saw was two inches, and the common breadth is hall 
apinch. The chinks and fissures of the marble from whence this bituminous matter transudey 
are not more than the thickness of a thread, and for the most part so imperceptible, that were 
it not for the pitch tHself whereby they are blackened, they could not by aay means be disti 
guished by the naked eye. To the narrowness of these passages is no doubt in part owing to 
small quantity of pissasphaltuny which transpires.” 

After some conjectures about the origin of this mine, the author proceeds to inform us. th 
the pissasphaltum of Bua is correspondent to that fossile production, which by, Hasselquist 
his travels, is cated Mumia minerale and Mumia nativa Persiana, by Koémpfer, which t 
Egyptians use to embalm their kings, It is found in a eave of Mount Caucasus which is keg 
shut by order of the King of Persia. . One of the qualities assigned by Suidas, to the-finest bit 
men is to smoke, when laid on the fire as ours does, emitting the smell of pitch, and is not disagree 
able. He believes it would be very good for wounds as the oriental mummy is, and like the pitd 
of Castro, which is frequently used by the Roman Chirurgeons, for fractures, contusions, 
in many external applications. Encyclop. Brit, drt. Pissasphaltum 
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fire place. In Fig. 5, there is a ditierent 
gection of the fire-place door and cover of 
this furnace. Supposing the grooved ves- | 
sels to be employed for coal-holders, with 
their fused metallic Iutes n2 Fig. 4 of our | 
Jast number, shews exactly the section of 
the hood and conductor of volatile products 
detached. It is plainly as to page the 
game as the grooved vessel, > of ae? 
game numer—the contents of w ine? 

are excluded from the ambient external 
air by the cover of f2 inserted into the 
groove—filled with liquid and exhibited | 
(in situ) in the plate. If a tube were placed 
in lieu of the knot, and recurved at a pro- 


Fig. i 


oxygen, that they may be exploded by the 
electric or galvanic sparks, or by the flame 
of a lighted tapers but, under other ciré 
cumstances, they may be miade to burn 
lampently, furnishing an intense heat. The 
same thing takes place, with respect to 
carburetted hydrogen gas, when mixed 
even in a smaller proportion than that 
above named with oxygen. Supposing the 
apparatus (Fig. 6) to be employed for the 
| purpose, the heat yielded at the point of 
nace of the two respective gases (g) 
may be employed as in the bluw-pipe, with 
this difference, that no candle or extrane- 
ous flame is necessary after the gases are 


| 
| 
| 


| 
‘| 





perangle, the groove being made suffici- 
ently deep ; we should then have that part | 


of the apparatus, which would be found |} 


superior in all its. points to the digester. | 
Probably it could be made of earthenware 
to advantaze, or at least of fire, clay, and 
black lead, though cast tron luted external- 
ly answers every purpose. 

In Fig. 3, of the plate of our last number 
the gas is represented as burning with a 
considerabie volume of smoke, and conse- 
quently of smell. This is always the case | 
when one aperture is employed to allow 
a body of gas to pass far beyond what can 
come into contact air, 
or its oxygenous portion to maintain com- 
bustion. It is on this account that we have | 
represented in all the other instances, either 
apertures or lamps, but on this head we have, || 
it may be thought, already said enough. 
The horizontal lines (Fig. 1) of the para- 
bolic reflectors in Fig 1, of the same plate 


with atmospheric 


1 
, 


fecessarily represents the direction of the |! 


| 


tays of light, as they are reflected froin the 
inner surfaces of the paraboloid. 

Should it be necessary, the light might be 
made by a proper curvature of the tube: 


containing the burners, to burn downwards 


\ 
\ 


1 
\, 

} 

] 

| 


s, |} 
"ie 


once kindled ; the column or pressure of 
the water in &, the upper compartment of 
| the gasometer, always keeping up a proper 
stream of the two gases through the re- 
[spective pipes hk and 7, which is modified 
| by the stop-cocks-altached to such — 
The lower compartments of this apparatu 

are filled with the 





respective gases. 
We meationed in our last number that 
everal figures might be employed, with 
sroper apertures, tor the distribution of 
his infammable ¢ lt is very obvious 
ithat these may be infinttely varied—stars 
are very oftey among the principal 
| bited. 


as. 


exhi- 
A triangular pyramid or obelisk (Fig. 
7), has a beautiful effect when illuminated 
by equal — at the edges. This ts 
| of necessity ho! and attached to 
| the chest, described in our former number, 
{by the counecling tube, at Fi. 
lrures 8, 9,10, 11, and 12, are varieties 
which may be employed with much effect for 
Uluminations, after , &e, 
N. B. The crown illumined by the light 


2. 
from the carburetted hydrogen, reminds us 
f the lines of Homer. 


low within, 


ils base. 


the same manner 





asthe combustible matter (being gaseous) 
streams with equal facility in all directions, 
and does not drown the light by its mo- 
erated quantity, as in the case with ordi- 
Bary candles or lamps with wicks and oil. 
It is well Known that when hydrogen and 
Oxygen gases are mixed in the proportion 
Of ove part of the latter by Volume, and 
two parts of the former—or fifteen grains 
Of hydrogen, by weight, and eighty-five of 
Vol. I. No. F 


| Or 


esi 


arec, 1 weya Oxvne roe” 
Opyss 


Vhat miracle thus dazzles with surprise ? 


operas, &C, 


Distinct in rews the sacred columns rise, 
The walls, where'er my wondering sight I 
turn, 
And roofs, amidst a blaze of glory, burn: 
| some visitant, of pure ethereai race, 


| Vith his bright 
I grace. 


presence, deigns the dome te 


Pops. 
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The traditionary noiion of a miraculous | 





| ‘The importance of fire or lights fog 
light or fire, being a token of a divine ||signals, in the east, bas been frequently 

' 

| 

| 

} 



















presence, prevailed among the Greeks in 
the time of Homer ; for, after relating that 
the goddess Minerva attended on Ulysses 
with her golden lamp, or rather torch, and 
afforded him a refulgent light, he makes 
Telemachus cry out to his father ia raj- 
ture (as before quoted). 

The effecis produced by light are often | The original word here used is of general 
hinted at, both by sacred and profane au- || significatior, and means not a standard only 
thors. Euripedes, iv his Mevea, mentions i but any sizn. This may receive some ik 
the lighting up and exhibition of lamps, l lus'ration from a passage in Jrwin’s Travels, 
referring it to the female as one part of the || p. 139. He says it was customary to light 
ceremony of marriage. Suv likewise Homer || up fires in the mountains within view of 
describes il. Cossir (a tuwn near the Red Sea) to givé 


alluded to by modern travellers; and with 
such helps, we are enabled to explain ex. 
| pressions of a mysterious nature, found ig 
the earliest account of the transactions of 
jman, in the Bible. Thus, in Isaran (Ixii, 
1G.) Harmer (vol. 8, p. 267) explains the 
words * Lifl up a standard for tke people” 


Nougas dix Sarauwy vrornmrouevacny notice of the approach of the cavarans that 
‘ — ‘ ° eo . - . . 
Hywweoy ava aso. tk. xviii came from the Nile to Cossir: this was of 





from their chambers, leading forth great importance, as they required ihe as 

the brides, they usher'd them along, with sistance of the inhabitants of that place— 
Se J 3 , e e 

torches through the streets. It is to some such management as this that 


Statius (in his Thebaid, lib. 8.) puts them fonts veltion in these wards: 


t 
into other hands upon the same occasion. |! (To be continued. ) 
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Though every true step made in this philosophy brings us not immediately to the knowledge 
w- .he first cause, yet it brings us nearer to it, and on that account it is to be highly valued. 










Newron, 
** Nec semper feriet qguodcunque minabitur arcus.” 


Re am as 
















GALVANISM, or curwico-stectreic 7 the atiention of the ablest philosophers ia 
science *, when viewed as to its wonder- || Europe, and of the curious in every civi- 
ful cffects, has not, without reason, riveted | lized country. It has been asserted, that 


ee oo 





* ** Les premieres phcenomenes galvaniques consistaient dans des contractions musculairef 
exciteés parle contact dunare métallique. GALvANI et plusieurs autres physiciens les re 
gardérent d’abord comme produits par une electricité, particuliere et iohérente aux parties 
animales. M. Vora annonca le premiere que l’are animal introduit dans ces experiences, me 
servait qua recevoir et 4 manifester Tinfluence, mais tres pus ou point de tout, A Ja produite: 
Lirritation musculaire, que Von avoit cru d’abord la partie importante du phénomeéne, ne fut 
plus, selon lui, qu’un effet de Vaction electrique, produite parle costact mutuel des metauty 
donc l’are excitateur etait formé, cette opinion qui trouva des partisans et des contradicteury, 









fit muliiplier fes experiences propres a l’appuyer et A Ja combattre, et il arriva ce qui arrive 
toujours, dans lenfance des decouvertes. Ou vit paraitre avec les faits une foule d’anomalies 
singutiéres, qui rendaieut icurs liaisons ptus dificiles, et qui méme étaient alors absolument imex* 
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notwithstanding the late very luminous dis- | rate. Hope may be disappointed, but digs 
coveries in this branch of knowled e, “ very || appointment seldom fails to instruct. The 
little is known respecting the connection || experimental method recommended by the 
between electricity and chemisiry. This beaters and erudite Veruram *, has 
intimacy is, however, apparent, and at/| of late years opened a wide field of know- 
some period must be of the greatest im- inde, and the prospect still farther widens 
portance. The field is already open and || as we move onward ; and though mighty 
extensive, and promises ample fame and |} discoveries have been already made in this 
ratification to the speculative inquirer.”— || department of philosophy +, still more im- 
Our knowledge of natural causes and effects | Portant may yet remain behind; and the 
can only result from experiments judici-}| | results of daily expericuce invite us ardently 
ously instituted, and faithfully narrated. [Ito push onward. It is possible that a suf- 


Nature, it has been well observed, is no |j ficient number of facts have not yet been 
otherwise known than by trials upon her-| discovered, to enable us with propriety to 
self; and while we advance in these trials, | approach its fundamental laws, and thence 
step by step, as she points out the way, our || deduce the true principles of the science +. 
researches prove generally just and accu- |} Considering the numerous experimenis 


plicables, parcequ’elles etaient dues a des circonstances, tres delieates, dont l’influence n’étoit 
pas encore bien connue, 

M. Voura se proposa de les ramener & une seule cause, le development de l’éléctricité me- 
fallique, les fit servir 21a construction d’un appareil qui permet d’augmentér a volonté leur 
force, et les lia par les resultats, avec des phenomenes importans de la chimie et de Veconomie 
gaimale versuche uber die gercizte Muskel, &c. trad del Allemand, Paris, 1799. ; 

* It has beea said of Frankutn, that Erepuit elo fulmen, sceplrumque tyrannis, 

lla ravi le feu des cieux ; 

Il fit flurir les arts en des climats sauvages ; 
L’Amerique le place ate tte des sages 

La Gréce Vaurait mis au nombre des deiux. 

’ “ Experimenta desigerantur non verba.” 

t We here allude to the exceptions which have been taken in France to the experiments of 
Mr. Professor Davy, on the decomposition of the alealces, &c. and which, as little known in 
this country, we take the liberty of presenting in substance as follows :— 

When it was known in France that Mr. Davy had separated by galvanism the oxygenof pote 
ash and soda, and obtained from these, in consequence, peculiar metals, M. M. Gay, Lussac, 
and Thenard, repeated with success the experiment, and actually accomplished chemically the 
same end, by driving the vapour of these alcalies over iron filings, ina gun-barrel elevated to a 
high temperature. They had the satisfaction to pereeive a copieus flow of the new metal at the 
farther end of the barrel. This experiment was of considerable importance, as it enabled them 
to obtain, in quantity, these new metals, and thus gave them the means of more carefully 
studying their respective properties. 

Le resultat (dit M. Cuvier) avoit pu se prevoir d’avance, et il Ja confirmait parfaitement.— 
Qui n’aurait d’apres un pareil accord que cette theorie etait exacte? Mais pour étre assuré de 
la verité dans les sciences, il ne suffit pas de satisfaire 4 uncertaine nombre de phenomenés, et de 
les representer d’une maniére generale ; il faut montrer que la cause qu’on leur suppose, et la 
seule capable de leur produire , ou s'il est impossible, d’obienir une preuve aussi complete, ik 
faut multiplier tellemeut les phenomenes, et des applications de la theorie, que la probabilité 
de cette derniere devienne infiniment grande.” 

M.™M. Gay, Lussac, and Thenard, examinérent l’action de leurs metaux sur le gas ammo- 
biac, qui d’apres une belle decouverte de M. Berthollet, est forme de gas hydrogene et de gas 
azote. Le metal et l’ammoniacque se combinérent, formerent un produit solide d’un aspect parti- 
Culier,et en méme tems i} resta sous la cloche ou se faisait l’experience, une quantité d’hedrogere. 
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that have been made on this subject, in|) ing details of this branch of knowledge ma 
consequence of the success of Galvani and)! be seen in the excellent eulogy of the pros 
Volta, in the first instance *, it is not!| fessor of Bologne, published by D’Alibert 
easy to arrange them in any kind of order. || (Eloges historiques de Galvani, Spallanzani, 

Galvanic electricity (says Cunfer, p. 295,|| &e. 1 vol. Sv0. 1506, ou les memoires de la’ 

|) socicté medicale @emulations; A vol. 

With respect to the extent of this branch 
|, OF Knowledge, and its numerous applica. 
culable. || tions, there may be seen in /istoire com 

It is well known that the discovery of || plete du Galvanisme, depuis sa decouverte 


| : 
Discours sur le progres des sciences) at \s 
length presents to our view a novel scene, || 
and revions, the extent of which are meal- 


| 
Galvani was the effect of chance. Interest-||en 1806, jusqu’d ce jour; avee le delat 


ey, 








i-peveprés, egale aux deux cenquidmes du volume du gas employé, Dou pouvait venir cette hye 
drogene? il était evident, dApres la theoric supposee, qwil devait avoir été donné par Vammo. 
Riague, et son azote combine avee le metal avait du doouer la substance nouvellement obtenue; 
mais en verifiant cette consequence, on ta trouva fausse. La nouvelle combinaison tant exe 
posée a la chaleur, se decomporait. Lille rendait a la verilé, outre le metal, un produit aerge 


Init métoit point de Vazot; cétaitde Vammoniaque pur et sans melange 


formé; mais ce pro 
@ aucun gas étranger, ainsi Pammoniaque n’avait pas é'é decomposée dansle premiere ex perience; 
comme on lavaitera d’abord 3 ce qui contirmait ce resultat, c'est qu’en reprenant Vemmoniaque 
degagée par la chaleur de sa combinaison avec le metal, et y introduisant une noduvelle quantité 
de metal, oo en retrait encore de Vhydrogene comme la premiere fois, eta nouvelle combina 
son solide qui se produsait, rendait encore de Vammoniaque. On pouvait ainsi par des essaig 
snccessives develloper au moyen d'une quantité dammoniaque donés, une quantité d*hydrogene 
indéfinie., Cet hydrogene ne provenait done de Vammoniaque, comme Von avait cru d’abotd, 
mais du metal, par consequent, celui ci n’ctait pas de Malkali moins de Poxygene, mais de 
Valkali plus de Vhydrogene, 

D'Aprés cela, on doit anssi expliquer @une autre maniére le degagement, de Vhydrogene qui 
a lieu, lorsqu’en projette les metaux alcalins dans Peau, ou dans une substance quelconque fluide 
gui contient de Vean; Peau west point decompocée dans cette experience ; c'est la combinaison 


de alkali avec Vhydrogene qui se defait. Lalkali quia eté privé d’eau par la chaleur, en est 


















devenu trés avide; par tout od il la rencontre, ils’en empare en abandonnant Vhydrogenc, aveg 
Jequel il etait combinée. 

De Ja il resulte que les alcalis ne sont pas encore decomposé. Mais M. M. Davy, Thenard, 
et Gay, Lussac, n’en ent pas moins fait une decouverte trés importante, en trouvant une combis 
naison doucé de propriet: é. si nouvelles et qui offre ala chimie un reactif si puissant et si sur 
pour reconnoitre la preseuce de Veau. Cette facilité est déja devenue dans les mains de M. M. 
Thenard et Gay, Lussac, la source des plusieures autres decouvertes, Enfin c’est uo resultat 
trés curieux que de voir un corps, composé d’alcali et de gas prendre un aspet parfaitément 
metalliques, et tous les charactéres extericures des metaux, a Ja pesanteur pres, qui est moindre 
que dans les metaux ordinaires. Quelques uns de ceux que nous avons regardé jusqu’ici comme 
des corps simples et comme des metaux veritables, seraient ils donc metaux composés? Et si 
V'aspect metallique seul ne suffit plus pour characteriser les metaux, quelle est donc la cause que 
le leur donne, et par quelle autre proprie(é pourra-t-on les distinguer désormais des autre corps? 
Voila des questions qui appartiennent ala chimie la plus profondé, mais donut léndncé est biea 
capable de faire reflechic tes persounes qui aiment & remonter aux principes des choses, et qui 
habituées a observer la nature, connaissent la plaisir que Pon godte a mediter sur les lois. 

Discours sur les progres des sciences, lettres, et des arts, depuis 1789, jusqu’en 1808—p. 308, 

* The principal work of Gaivani is intituled—Commentarius de viribus electricitatis in mot 
musculari; cum Johannis Aldini dissertatione et notis mutina, 1792. 1 vol. Ato. 

Voura de Uelectricité dite galvanique Annales de Chimie (frimaire an 10) Rapport fait @ 
Vinstitut par Biot (not LOO and 101). Celui de M. Haiy sur les travaux de M. M, Ermannca 
Moniteur, 7 Jan. 1807, 
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ae djs experiences faites, et des écrits pub-)) having attended the lecture, in which Volta 

> ee Jiés sur ce phenomene; par M. le professcur |) explained his discovery, decreed a gold 

pros Sue ainé.—Seconde edit, Alo. in 8vo, avec medal to thig naturalist, which was present. 

libert planches. ed to him asa mark of respect, (by ade- 
azani , Dr. Sue has done with respect to Galva || putation of the class of maihematical and 
de la nism, What Dr. Priestly has done with re pleysical sciences, from the National Insti- 
spect to electricity within the last 22 years, || tute), which they entertained tor him, in 

ranch the greater number of observations, essays, || consequence of these beautiful discoveries 

»plica- and memoires, published upon this subject |} with which he had enriched the theory of 

P COM rendered it desirable that a complete history || electricity, and as a proof of their satis- 

verte exhibiting itsorigin, progress, the results oi || faction with his communications. 

e delaty experiments, and its use in the art of healing Chaptal, in the sitting of 26th of Praireal 
should be drawn up. The work of Dr. Sue || in the year 10, Minister of the Interior pre- 
js more valuable on account of the order || sented to the same class a letter, staling it 

rite hye which he has oberved, in the arrangement || to be the wish of the Emperor to decree a 

"ammo. of his matter. The whole is judiciously | inedal of the value of three thousand francs 

bienue; analized and classed, and the authorities || as a prize for the best experiments, which 


tant exe 





whence his documents have been drawn 
exactly pointed out. There is a plate elu- 
cidatory of the doctrines of Volta; the 
theory of this author having overthrown 
that of those who preceded him, and which 
appeared merely to want a plate to con- 
firm his new doctrine, Here may be also 
found the experiments of Volta, Aldini, 
Humboldt, Biot, Hachett, Halle, Valli, 






should be made in the course of any cure 
rent year, on the Galvanic fluid; and far- 
ther, thathe wished, for their encourage- 
ment, to present the sum of about sixty 
thousand francs, to any one who by his 
experiments and discoveries, should make 
improvements with respect to electricity 
and galvanism, similar to those which had 
been accomplished by Franklin and Vollain 
La Metherie, Carrey, Vassali-Landi, Fowler, || these sciences; leaving the determination to 
Creve, Fabroni, Nicholson, Davy, Cruick- the judgment of the class. 

shank, Woollaston, Bich&t, Richeraud, In the sitting of (4th) January, 1808, 
Grapengesiser, Van Mons, Van Marum, || the Institute decreed the annual prize to 
who first noticed the influence of large | Mr. Davy, F.R.S. A report in detail of 
discs, together with the researches of other || the experiments of this British Chemist is 
men of science and of galvanic societies, || o be found in the Moniteur 18th Fevrier, 
in all the different parts of Europe; it also || 180%, and in the Annals De Chemie for De- 
contains all that has been mentioned in the | cember, 1807. 


Journal de la Societé ‘Galvanique, aud fo- It is since the publication of the views 
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eer reign journals, besides the analysis, of of Davy, that the French Chemists, and in 
de M. M. every work, wheiher domestic or foreign, particular the professors of the polytech- 
in resultat § Which relates to this discovery. ‘This work |\ nic school, have repeated the same experi- 
faitement | istranslated into German, with notes by || ments. The same thing has been also done 
t moindre | A. Clarus, 2 vol. 8vo. Leipsick, 1802; $e- by the German Chemists. 

ici comme | cond editign 1803, 4 vol. Svo. Galvanism unfolds to us a new scene, 
ts?) «Etsi Dr. Rees, of Arnhem, has published, in and a view of regions, the extent of which 
cause que Dutch, a very interesting collection on || no one has yet attempted to calculate. The 


tre corps? 
éest bien 
ses, et qui 
lois. 

3—p. 303, 
lis in mote 


galvanic subjects, (Verzameling van Stuk- 
ken, als hydragen tol het Galvanismus, 


mo powerful, possibly of these agents, 
z00 \n opsicht tol deszelfs geneesals natuur- 


which nature employs in her * operations 





*** As matter is in itself inert, the ether must 
of necessity receive its activity from an in- 
finitely wise and powerful spirit. This eather, 
from its being so general a material cause, may 
probably be the great instrument by which the 
Almighty directs, governs, and supports the 
universe” and “ farther (says Professor Wil- 


kundige Werkingen, 2 declen, $vo. Arn- 
hem, 1808.) This contains whatever has 
been effected on this subject by the most 
eminent philosophers of Germany. 

In the sitting of the 16th of Brumaire in 
the year 9S. M. the Emperor and King 


port fait a 
Ermanu 
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Le 


at the surface of our globe, has been, itj;two poles, the opposite forces of which 


should seem concealed from our view unti! 
the age in which we live, and we are even 
now, only learning the nature of this power. 
The simple juxta position, not merely of 
two metals, but of two bodies of different 


kinds, whatever shey may be, overcomes 


the equilibrium of electrity, and this altera-| 


tion produces movements the most violent | 
in the animal economy, it decomposes sub-| 
stances the most closely combined, ané 


at the present day it should even appear t. 
us to reveal, the intimate vature and com- 
position of alealies, which the most pro- 
found researches of chemistry have hithert« 
held as simple. 


| 
iq 


In a word, accumulated in 
all its strength, it is thunder itself, and ii 
it is perhaps, 
the secret source of divers phenomena, hi- 

therto most mysterious. The name of Gal- 
yani, who has discovered the action of this 
electricity u i the animal ecoxomy, that 

of Volta who has pointed out ifs origin 
and nature, and the mode of accumulating | 
it, indefinitely the names of Ritter, Nichol- 

son, and above all of Davy, who hete ex- 
hibited and pointed out its chemical powers, 
ought to be m: ule honourable mention of, 

besides others wh» have enriched the theo- 

ry of Galvanism by their particular disco- 

veries. 

M. Biot has mentioned the discoveries 
of Davy in the following terms. 

The first principle of the new discoveries, 
respecting the decomposition of the alcalies 
is due to Davy, a young English Chemist 
of extraordinary genius, and who within a 
few years has made several important ad- 
vances inthe science. Mr. Davy allempted 
the decomposition of divers substances by 
the electric column of Volta, which 
been improperly termed the Galvanic ap- 
paratus. We know that in reality this ad- 
mirable instrument 


| 
different degrees of intens ty, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I 


has 


decomposes the most 
intizuate combinations, by means of two op- 
posite electricities, which it possesses at its 





son in his Treatise abler 
hands may extend these enquiries further, and 
probably complete what [have beguo.” * TI 
should not be surprised if the nature of muscu 
Jar motion, vegetion, and even magveti-im itself 
should be hereafter explained upon the same 


principles,” 


on Electricity) 


) 


ie 


or 


g applied to the molecules of bodies, 
tend to separate their elements with the 
greatest energy. Mr. Davy exposed to 
this action small fragments of potash and 
soda, two substances of which the chemists 
have by every other process vainly sought 
he decomposition. Thus a phenemenog 
the most surprising is produced. Soda 
ud potash become heated to a high dey 
sree, flow as a liquid or rather appear to 
xe transformed into a rew substance, suse 
ceptible of accension, on mere contact of 
vy and burning with great raptdity when 
»tojected into water, but which, when col, 
lected and presevered in the oil of Nape 
ha, exhibit a brilliant and metallic aspect, 
n short have every appearance of a true 
inetal. The substance yielded by potash wag 
concrete at a low temperature. Jt had the 
appearance of mercury at 16 degrees of the 
centigrade Therm. and was completely li, 
quid at 38. Soda lost its cohesion at 5Q 
degrees, and became quite liquid at 77, 
The specific gravity of the former, that 
of water being 10, wag scarcely 6, that of 
he latter was 9. 

These appearances were constantly pree 
sented at the negative pole of the pile, at 

hat which has the property of eliciting 
oxygen. Mr. Davy, hence cencludes, that 
ihe metals potass and soda are only potass 
and soda deprived of their oxygen, and that 
ihe alcalies in the ordinary stale in which 
we possess them, are in reality metallie 
oxides, the elementary constituents of which 
are set apart by the electric column. Agrees 
ably to this theory is explained the disen- 
gagement of hydrogen from water, when 
these new metals are projected into that 
luid. ‘This cffect is attributed to the at- 

raction of oxygen for these metals this 
they extract from the water, and the alcali 
becomes regenerated, the hydrogen being 
at the same time set at liberty. 

The bodies upon which galvanism appears 
to have had the most decided action, are 
the oxides and acids. 

Thus when water is decomposed by gal- 
vanism, the hydrogen of the water makes 
its appearance on that side of the battery 
where the copper-plates are presented, and 
ihe oxygen on the coatrary side. 
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Mr. Sylvester positively asseris, that no 
other substauce has yet beeu decomposed 
pul through the medium of water, aud that 
it may be s:rongly argued, that the decom- 
positions of all other bodies by galvanis: 
are rather owing to the presence of h)- 
drogen, than to ihe galvanic iniiuence. 

If the wire coming trom the 


opper end | 
of the battery be 








ON GALVANISM. 








' powerful stimulous, after animation was 


| 


suspended, by exposure to the 
burning charcoal, 


fumes of 
aud when it was reasons 
ably supposed that all farther attempts 
vould prove ineifectual.——Med. Chirurg. 
Jransac. Vol. \. pp. 65—T3. 

Mr. Cufherberison. asserts, in opposition 
to Professor Aupiss, that muscular motion 


immersed in water; i || can be produced as powerfully by common 


the galvanic curvea!, or, if insiead of pure |) electricity, asby galvanism, bui not in such 
waler, a solution of a metal be employed, || 


no hydrogen gas is given out at this wire 


pity, but the metallic oxide is reduced and | much electric fluid, in a given time, as can 


precipitated upon the wire. ** The main 
business of philosophy (says NEwron) is to 
argue from pheiomena, without feigning 
hypothesis.” 

“If the metallic oxide in question have 
astrong affinity for oxygen, the whole of | 


the hydrogen does not dis" ippear; but, 


| 
5} 


quick succession 3 bul Mr. C..acknowle. ges, 


| that ** there has net been au electrical ma- 
so long as avy metallic oxide is in ils vici- | chine constructed which can throw off so 


! 





| 
| 


be produced by a 


galva.ic trough of only 
32 pair of plates. The shock is less instan- 
taueous, and more tremuious, than the 
electric shock ; its inteusity is not such as 
to trauspierce the dry skin. 

The spark appears more dense and vivid 


un- than the electrics it communicates when 


der all circumstances, it di sappears in pro- || the wire is slender, forming an agreeable 
portion to the quantity of metal precipi- | cluster of excinieliations, but the apparatus 


fated."—S yivester. 


must be of sufficient magaitude. When a 


| 
Whea each end of voltas pile, or the l wire is presented to the congue, and a pro- 


galvanic battery is touched, 


the whole; it continues to be furnished, 
and runs without mtermission. Thus 


s waler | 





\} 


; \j 
continues to be decomposed by the curvent, 


part of the Vi per connection formed, Ue dash appears to 
contents poss off by shock instantly, but not 


encircle the face. 

Adcop of mercury, in an iron spoon, is 
converted with vivid deflagration, on pre- 
| seuling to it a thick iron wire from the bat- 


and iron wire kept in a slale of ignition for || i tery.—Eostovk. 


any space of time: 


The spark is more luminous by connect- 


Water, to which has been added 1-15th of || ing charcoal with the terminations of the 
the ruddy; nitrous acid of commerce may \| conducting wires, and it may be even ex- 


be employed for the excitation of the ap- || hibited under water; and fresh-made, close- 


| grained, and dry charcoal, may be used fer 


paratus, though common culinary salt and 
water, muriate of anmonia, in solution, or 
the green sulphate of iron, may be em- 
ployed; yet not with so much effect as the || 
naked acids. It is this shock which, when 
given in different directions, produces mus- 
cular molion in animals, afier animation is 
suspended ; from whence it was supposed it 
might be of use, in such circuinstances, 
even after the suspension of animation. 
This has not heen attended with all ihe suc- 
cess imagined, but many experiments are 
wauting on this head, and, most probably, 
the conditions wherein it has been tried 
(upon malefactors) have not been favour- 
able—or-anic lesion might be present. 

Dr. Labing ton has attended a case in which 
ko muscular irrilability was shewn to this 





lf 
| 


the purpose of supporting the objects of 
j commbeantion. It is formed but to keep the 
| pieces of charcoal varnished, to prevent 
their absorbtion of moisture, of which such 
substance is very greedy. This produces 
the most vivid and intense light known. 
Indeed it is well ascertained, that the dif- 
ference of combustion of carburetied aud 
common hydrogen gas, depends upon the 
quantity of carbon held in solution in the 
former. The light is fully as intense as that 
of the direct solar beam. Large plates (or 
quantity of surface) are to be employed in 
every operation of deflagration. ‘The eye 
cannot endure, without pain, the dazzling 
lustre furnished by that stellar appearance, 
which good charcoal and a powerful bat. 





ON 








tery present. The largest apparatus of this 
kind that has been employed is Davy’s, at 
the Royal Institution. 

When gold platina or silver wires are 
used for the decomposition of water, both 
hydrogen and oxygen gases are furnished. 
But when those are again, in a state of me- 
chanical mixture, presented to the galvanic | 
spark, explosion takes place, and water is'| 
again fermed from the union of ils ele- i| 
ments. \| 
In like manner, if a candle recently extin- : 

| 
| 


is || 


guished have a drop of essential oil of tur-| 
pentine presented to its still warm wick, 
accension may be made to take place by 
simply putting the wires from the battery 
ina proper position.—Oxygen and hydrogen | 
may be obtamed in separate tubes. 

} 

| 





This has been a matter invelving much | 
difficulty, and certainly most ingeniously 
explained by Dr. Bertocks’ Theory. But 
“the wonderful and secret operations of | 
nature are so involved and intricate, so far | 
out of the reach of our senses, as they H 
present themselves to us in their natural 
order, that it is impossible for the most sa-| 
gacious and penetrating genius to pry into | 
them, unless he will be at the pains of | 
an: lyzing nature by a numerous and regu-| 
lar series of experiments, which are the| 
only solid foundation whence we may rea-| 
sonably expect to make any advance in the | 
real knowledge of the nature ef things.” 
Haves. 

Connecta gold wire with zinc, and a bras ss | 
wire with deer, the result is the same as if 
both wires were of gold; oxygen 
from the zinc side, and hydrogen gas from 
thesilver. Reverse this order, when no gas 
will arise from the brass wire, but ite hange 8 || 
colour, blue clouds encircling its point, ox- 
idation occurring, while hydrogen arises 
from the gold. 

The aggregation of ammonia being || 
weaker than that of most other fluids, its 
decomposition is more facile. Hydrogen 








— |} 


and azote are ils results. 
electric current through these gascs, am- 
monia is gradually formed. 

if, in the last case, silver wires be em- 
ployed, fulminating silver may be obtained ; 
conuected with the zinc 


on 


the silver wire, 
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| charged by electricity, or excited. 





\ 
| 
arising || 
Distilled water with tincture of brazil 


By passing the |} 









































side of the pile, no gas being yielded, whieh ‘i 
will, says Cruickshank, loudly detonate, 
Spirit of wine may be decomposed, if thé 
wire be armed with good charcoal ang 
brought into contact; brilliant sparks, cord BX 
bonic acid, and residual carburet, are the 
results, 
When wires are introduced into water, 
the same brilliant sparks appear; but nd 
1eat is produced, thou; gh the licht be so 
evident—another proof, that this foil Upon 
a large plate burns with a very brillianf 
w hite light, lead more vividly, and coppet } 
still more so. Tea-lead, which containg of 
zinc, deflagrates beautifully, and may eveg ves 
be used for want of plates of zinc, in comf . 
nection with copper, to form the galvanié is! 
pile or neta | oe 
The deflazrations of silver and ¢ gold leaf do 
excecd rw ription. ) 
| The point of a platina wire, 1-20th of an fes 
jinch thick, exhibiled by its globular blunt ne 
ness incessant fusion. | as 
By the aid of pointed wires, or conductor ” 
| armed with charcoal, not only alcohol but ve 
all other combustable bodies may be kindled ai 
as phosphorus, sulphur, fulminating mer . 
cury, gun-powder, the oils, &c. Ss 
The eijeciric or galvanic canon is dix 
charged upon the same principle. a * 
F he leaf-gold electzometer of Bennett is 
acted upon, and the Leyden jar can be ” 


When water is tinged with the tincture df 

litmus, it becomes red as far as the oxida 

ing wire, or the wire connected with the 
zine. 


| wood, the fluid surrounding the wire com 
nected with the silver or copper end, bé 
comes of a copper hue; hence alcali from 
hydrogen. Also in solutions of gold, silvef, 
and iron, bright metallic separations art 
presented at the hydregen point. 

Hence it may be used in detecting metal 
in mineral waters, and in minerais them 
selves. ’ 

{f the metals be alloyed, as when platita 
lis combined with other metals, oxygen will 
inot be yielded, but the alloy oxidatedi 
lhence it is a test of the purity of metals. ! 

( To be continued. ) 
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REVIEW OF WORKS OF ART. 


BXHIBITION OF THE WATER COLOUR SOCIETY, AT THE GREAT ROOM, 
IN SPRING GARDENS. 


Continuation and Conclusion, from page 343 of our last. 


Mr. J. Hotworrtuy exhibits only a view 
of Kirkstall Abbey, No. 325, whith has no 
very striking merits, nor obvious defects. 

Mr. P.S. Monn. The style of this artist 
is highly pleasing: ‘ The Review of Art” 
gays of him; with great trath*, “ that he 
does not sacrifice breadth to high finish, or 
high finish to breadth; but is oné of the 
few painters who continue to unite the two 
considerations; and will not be led away 
from this legitimate practice, by the coarse- 
ness and slightness which is so much the 
order of the day, that by some it is even 
affected.”” He graces the present exhibi- 
tion with No. 161, a view of Leatherhead, 
Surry. 

No. 169, 
Borrowdale. 

No. 229, on the Mole, Leatherhead, Sur- 
ry, and 

No. 266, Leatherhead Bridge. 

Mr. F. Nicnoxson generally paints the 
bold and wild scenery of rocks and water- 
falls. He rarely fails to produce a forcible 
effect of chiaro’sturo. On the mossy ver- 
dure of his retired glens, the eye of the 
spectator delights to repose itself; yet his 
greens are well tempered and harmonised 
with the warmer and cooler tints of his 
tocks and skies. His silver Mine in Nor- 
way (No. 1,) from a sketch by Sir Thomas 
Dyke Ackland, Bart. is not, however, ex- 
actly of thiskind. It has not the soothing 
verdure by which the generality of Mr. 
Nicholson’s pictures are characterised, but 
the colouring is sombrous and suited to the 
subject. It is an extraordinary and highly 
picturesque scene: the descent into the mine 


Stonethwaite, with Eagle Crag, 


* Review of Art, Vol. 1. p. 200, 
Fel. Il—Noe. RP. 


is well expressed, and the farther descent is 
judiciously indicated by the light of unseen 
torches which shines from beneath; and 
casts a shadow upward from the ladder 
which the miners and travellers have yet to 
descend. 

By means of that obscurity, which we 
admire so much, in the works of Rem» 
brandt, Mr. Nicholson has here produced & 
striking effect. Here is the busy, brilliant 
light of that great painter, and the kind of 
bold mysterious forms, peering through the 
gloom; by which our imaginations are so 
agreeably stimulated; as we stand before 
his works,’ 

No. 14, Harry Martin’s Tower, Chepstow 
Castle. 

No: 15, Beeston Castle, Cheshire: 

No. 25, View in the Trosacks, Lock Ket» 
turin, 

No. 26; View in Langdale, Westmorland. 

No. 29, The dripping Rock at Knaresbd- 
rough. 

These possess much of what we have al- 
ready remarked as the characteristic merit 
of Mr. Nicholson. The dripping’ rock ap- 
pears a favourite subject with him.» He 
has often repeated it, and it is certainly well 
suited to his pencil. 

No. 31, is Rippon in Yorkshire, where 
the minster rises agreeably in the composi- 
tion, and the whole forms a mild and pleas- 
ing landscape. 

No. 33, is'Lymouth, North Devon. 

No. 40, is Pont Aberglasslyn. 

Though an often repeated subject, Pont 
Aberglasslyn excites fresh interest, when 
treated as Mr. Nicholson has here treated 
it. In intrgducing his figures, he has _ 
canght the spirit, or attained the science, 
of Wilson. ‘The pervading tone of colour 
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is that of chastened richness, and the gene-||his rocks are piled with great majesty) 
ral effect broad and impressive. whilst vast masses and shattered fragment 
No. 45, Wookey-hole, near Wells, Somer- \\lie about in the water. 





selt, We have not space to follow this arti 

No. 59; Chedder Rocks. further indetail. The list of his remaini 

Nos. 6} and 68; two views of Nant Mill.. || pictures, in the present en is 

No. 19, View beiween Caernarvon and || follows: 

Lianberris ; and No. 119, Mountain torrent on Ben Vore 

No. 80, View ef Reslini: leich, West Highlands: 

Are all landscapes of a secluded character, No. 125, View at Limouth; North Devon, 
particularly the two former, and suited to No. 129, Allanpit; in Ribblesdale, Yorks 
the talents of the artist. To such scenes, |} shire. 
as the Chedder Rocks, Wookey-hole, and|| No. 183, another view of Chedder Rocks, 
the Mountain Torrénts; in the Highlands of || Somersetshire. 

Scotland, where No. 186, Linton, North Devon: 
No. 143; the City of York. 


No. 154, View near Pertluydd, No 
Mr. Nicholson often adventures, and by || Wales. 


the potency of his art; transports thither at|} No. 164, View near Bedgellert, North} 
his pleasure his numerous admirers. The|| Wales. 

verdure near his waterfallsis generally moist,|}| No. 168, View in the Vale of Aberfoyle 
mild, and refreshing: in more arid situa-|| West Highlands, 

tions it is sometimes, with the same atien- No. 193, View in Glengyle; West Hight 
tion to nature, parched by the sun’s heat; || lands. 

and his rocks generally appear as if reflected No. 194, Fall of the Clyde, at Stonebyerss 
by storms, split by the winter’s frost, or No. 191, View onthe River Firth, in the 
blasted by lightning, but always as if un-|| Vale of Aberfoyle, West Highlands. 
teuched by the meddling hand of man. No. 209, St. Dorat’s Castle; South Wales. 
Nothing can be more remote from the No. 231, View in Norway, from a Sketch 
quackery of Landscape Gardening than are || by Sir Thomas Dyke Ackland, Bart. 

the scenes of this kind, with which Mr. No. 244, Sinking of ihe river Nidd, Yorks 
Nicholson generally aderns the Water Co-|} shire. 
lour Exhibition. No. 246, Limouth, North Devon. 

No. 98, View of a Smith’s Shep at Holni- No. 253, Cascade at Gale, in Wensly 
cote, near Minehead, Dale. 

Is of a somewhat different character. No. 261, Byland Abbey; Yorkshire. 
The artist here descends from his lofty sta- No. 290, Whisky Distillery, in the vn 
tion and his towering purpose, to the vale || of Lennie. 
and the village. Though professed to be aj} No. 299, Rivaux Abbey, Yorkshire. 
view, thispicture has much of the graceful No. 310, Rhaide Mawr; North Wales. 
eharm of well studied composition, and if|} No. 324, View in the Valley above Lie}. 
the styles of Wilson and Hearne were || mouth, North Devon. | 
blended, the mixture weuld much resemble || Mr. W. Payne. We welcome this gem 
that which Mr. Nicholson has adopted in|} tleman back to the Publie Exhibition. He 
treating the smith’s shop at Holnicote, || has beenso much, and for so long a timéy 
where a large walnut tree, and rich fore-|| engaged in the gainful drudgery of teach- 
ground with foliage and a pool of water, || ing, that we began to fear he had forgot 
form the principal objects. he wasa landscape painter, and that he had 

No. 98, Dunster Castle, Somersetshire ; and || ceased to think of aught but employing his 

No. 103, Sidmouth, in North Devon. hot red and raw grey for the recreation of 

Here Mr. Nicholson returns to his ro-|j his fair pupils: so deeply buried in the mine 
mantic station, as a landscape painter. His||did he appear to be, that we began to de 
objects are here large, bold, wild, and rich ; || spair of his re-appearance above ground) 






















** Great Nature dwells in awful solitude,” 
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We the rather congratulate Mr. Pain, as i 
ewe deem him so much more profitably eme | 
ployed, for the public, when he is painting 
landscapes, than when he is teaching others, i 
His numerous pupils are great paper spoilers 
and rank mannerists, wale some person should | 
be sincere enough to tell them so. We! 
camot recollect one of them but who seemed | | 
to have an infallible recipe for a landscape, | 
which she used with the utmost confidence, 
and without the least fear of failure before | 
her eyes. Inshort—the analogy may be| 
less striking than it is close and strong, but! 

‘—Mr. Paine’s.is a parrat school of paint. | 
ing, where landscapes are yllered by rate, | 
with the utmost facility, 

No. 21, is a view near Lidford, Devon, 

A large and grand landscape, with rocks, | 
trees, and a romantic waterfalJ. The artist | 


‘has entered much into the detail of nature, | 
yet has kept the parts so judiciously subser- | 
‘yient to the whole, that they are perfectly | 
noobtrusive, while they inform the specta-| 
tor, in the language of nature herself, of 
the vastness of dimension of the objects 
which enter into the composition, 


No. 65, Fowey Harbour, Cornwall, 

Ip a sea-port, with a tall square tower, 
somewhat resembling the sea-ports of Ver- 
net, and possessing ‘much of the grandeur} 
and simplicity of well-studied composition. | 
The artist has introduced an effect of Morn- 
ing, wherein light is adntirably painted. The | 
first rays of the sun are breaking through | 
clouds, and chasing the aurora; and very | 
seldom have we scen this appearance so| 
truly and forcefully depicted. 

No. 138, a view near Plymouth—Moon- 
light. 

Is also a picture of considerable gran-'| 
deur, with respect to general arrangement | 
of forms. Fishermen are introduced, | 
drawing their nets by moon-light, and the| 
effect of a moen-beam is delicately painted ; | 
but the left hand corner of the fore- "ground | 
appears too dark, and too suddeualy dark, 
aud the trees in the middle-ground want so- | 
lidity of tone. 

No. 152, is Chepstow Casile, 

With a composed fore-ground of great 
merit, and the river Wye winding grace-| 
fully through the landscape. The castle 
¢omes off dark (as the painter’s phrase is), 


- 


| culiar feeling and felicity. 


from a gleam of bright light, by which the 
distance is beautifully illumined. The 
whole has an interesting and vigorous effect ; 
and here, as in his Dovaaiibe Cataract, 
Mr. Payne has detailed ‘the forms of his 
nearer objects in such a manner, as, while 
it contributes much to the expression of 
space, operates unconsciously asa scale, by 


| which the spectator enlarges his ideas of the 
| various features of the picture. 


No, 213, is a view in the vicinily of Dart- 
moor, with the effect of Evening, 

Mr. N. Pococx paints shipping with great 
accuracy, places his ships well in the water, 


| and catches their varying graces, as they 


float and tack in rapid transition, with pe-+ 
His skies, seas, 
headlands, aud other accompaniments, ‘are 
mild, easy, unsophisticated, and perfectly 
in unison with his shipping; yet, when his 
performances are hung. among those of 
other artists, who paint with more depth 
of colour and force of chiaro’scuro, they 
are far from attracting the attention ‘whic’n 
they deserve. He who would be intimately 
acquainted with pictures of modest preten- 
sion and much intrinsic truth, should stand 
before Mr. Pocock’s sea pieces sever ally, 
and not allow his eye to be allured by the. 
display of florid excellence by which , they 
are here surrounded, 

We need scarcely add, that such pictures, 
would appear to much greater advantage if 
exhibiied in a room where they could only 
be compared with each other, than in that 
at Spring Gardens, 

After,this general account of the’merits 
of Mr. Pocock’s numerous performances, 
we regret that we can only find room to 
register their titles. 

No. 11, 4 Ship of War of 74 guns, pre- 
paring to anchor. at Spithead. 

No. 11, His Wajesty’s ship Victory getting 
under weigh, with cutters, : 

No.15,The Lands end and Longship Rocks, 
a strong gale, with shipping. 

No. 82, 4 Storm, with the wreck, of his 
Majesty’s frigate Leda. * 

No. 99. Situation of his Majesty's frigate 
St. Fiorenza, with her prize the Piedmontaise, . 
as they appeared after aclion, with a view 
of Ceylon. 

No. 128, Rocks near Ilfracombe, North 
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Devon, with a pilot boat running for the har- 
bour. 

No. 139, Ships driving from their anchor- 
ege in the Downs, with the wreck of an 
Indiaman on the Goodwin Sands. 

No. 147, A Storm, with a ship scudding. 

No. 116, View on the Beach at Brighton» 
with shipping, &c. 

No. 115, Ships of War beating out of 
Torbay in a gale at S, E. 

No. 184, The Endymion under close reefed 
top-sails, with a view of the Eddystone Light- 
house. 

No. 185, The Bay of Tenby, with boats 
and figures—a light breeze. 

No. 186, Zhe Folkstone lugger on the 
morning of the 21th November, 1801, about 
thirty leagues off the coast of Northumber- 


1. 220, View on the coast of Lancashire, 

shipping —evening. 

1.221, View of the East end ef Jamaica, 

a frigate in chace—a brisk gale. 

». 222, The Snowdon range of Mountains, 

t from the Menina—evening. 

. 226, View on the coast of Lancashire, 
law in the distance—a fresh gale. 

». 227, Boats, &c. with Lord Craven’s 

t, decorated with the colours of all na- 

, and saluting on the birth day of his 

ul Highness the Prince of Wales ; taken 

| the Beach, Brighton. 

». 228, The Glyder Mountain and Port 

vhyn, with the Augusta yachl, belonging 

e Earl of Uxbridge. 

v. 259, View on the Thames near Grave- 
send, with various boats and ships—a fresh 
gale. 

No. 260, View on the Thames, with boats, 
ships, &c. 

No. 217, Action between his Majesty’s 
ship Greyhound, Captain Elphinstone, the 
Harrier gun brig, Captain Banbridge, and 
four Dutch ships, on the 26th of July, 1806, 
in the Java Seas: the frigate and two others 
were captured ; the corvetie made her escape. 

No. 298, Netley Abbey, with Southampion 
water, boats, &c.—a brisk gale. 

No. 306, A brisk gale, with shipping, &c. 
a view of Cowes Castle, Isle of Wight; taken 
from the N. W.; and 

No. 330, A strong gale, with shipping, &c. 
peating up to Spithead. 
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Of Mr. A. Pucin we cannot say much. 
He has a tolerably goed knowledge of linear 
perspective, but in other respects his art 
wants refinement. If he has laid the found. 
ation, and raised the scaffolding of Land. 
scape Painting, the structure itself is yet to” 
build. His 

No. 11, Magpie lane, Oxford, 

Is Magpie like, forward, prating, and 
spotty. 

No. 190, is an Archway in Merton Cols 
lege, Oxford. 

Nos. 234 and 255, are both Views in Lins 
coln. The Jatter is that of the Newport 
Gate; and 

No. 287, is the interior of a Manufactory. 

If Mr. Pugin should peruse our strictures, 
we would recommend to his attentive study, 
the principles upon which the Town views 
and Interiors, that Turner, the Academician, 
was formerly wont to exhibit, are executed, 
He will thus, perhaps, perceive the justness 
of the analogy at which we have hinted 
above, between the use of words, and the’ 
use of colours; and may learn a salutary 
lesson from reflecting on the difference be. 
tween a Pbilosophic Orator in art, who 
employs but few words, but employs them 
directly to the purpose, and that forward 
loquacity of the pencil, of which Mr. P. 
himself is probably not conscious, and _ 
which he must learn to correct if he would 
entitle himself to be thought a painter of 
towns and cities. 

Mr. R. Rernacte, without superstitiously 
adoring the old masters, feels for them due 
reverence, and, in the present exhibition, 
has shewn us how large a portion of, their 
merits he can amalgamate with his own 
original feelings. 

No. 10, Part of Keswick Lake, with 
Grange Fell and Castle Crag, in Borrowdale, 

Is a very charming little picture, painted 
from a new and well chosen station, and in 
which the artist has happily caught the 
colour and effect of noon. In this, as in 
most other of his performances, Mr. 
Reinagle has bestowed more finishing than 
many of the water colour painters; and | 
indeed oil colour painters too, have thought 
necessary to their purpose, and has shewn | 
that it is perfectly compatible with a broad~ 
aud yigorous general effect. 
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No. 20, Part of the Claudian Aquadict, 


- petween Tivoli and Vico Varro. 


This is a large performance, in which the 
effect of a mild Italian morning is admira- 
bly depicted, The lofty moldering arches 
of a Roman aquaduct, are in themselves 
objects of grandeur, Time has here broken 
their continuity * in the most picturesque 
manner. A dark massy tree relieving from 
one of a lighter form and colour, gives 
clearness of tone to the dark Roman bricks, 
which constitute the shaded side of the build- 
ing; on the right side of which the morning 
raysof the sun catch with golden splendour, 
while a shepherd waters his flock beneath, 
and the distant landscape appears to great 
advantage between the detached portions 
of the Claudian aquaduct. 

No. 24 is entitled Cattle, Sunset. 

This may be. called an English Cuyp. 
Some Cows are standing in the water much 
in the manuer of that great master of the 
setting sun. In pointof composition it is not 
the best picture we have seen from the pencil 
of Reinagle ; but the effect of the whole is 
simple and natural. 

No. 52, The head of Rydal Lake, West- 
moreland, with the effect of afternoon. 

This is a chef deuvre of the master. The 
expression of space, which in lake and moun- 
tain scenery is so essential to grandeur, is 
here admirable ; the colouring is mildly rich, 
aad the effect of the chiarosuro perfectly har- 
monious. We do not recollect ever to have 
seen the vastness of a mountain better 
depicted than in this picture of Mr. Reinagle. 
The parts are just enough made out, and 
the whole shews that the paiater possesses 
that finish and delicacy of feeling, which en- 
ables an artist to discriminate between * the 


Jittle more and little less, which gives the 


true swell—which gives the true pleasure.” 
No. 83, has escaped our particular atten- 
tion. It is entitled ‘* Ruins of an Hippo- 
drome that joined the Temple of Bacchys on 
twhich the Church of St. Agnes is now built, 
near Reme. 
No. 101, 102, area pair of small pictyres 


of great merit, of which the former repre- 
-gents ** the River Rothay as it enters the 


.* We consider the following verse of Cow- 
per as fully authorising the use of this-word. 
** A boundless eontinuity of Shade.” 


Lake of Windermere, taken from the Briag® 
near Ambleside,’ and the latter a View 
** fram Patterdale at the head of Ulswater ” 

In the View from Patterdale, Mr. Reinagle 


-has painted an effect of sun-set, with his 


usual ability, and combined it with the por- 
trait of an interesting scene; but in his 
River Rothay, he has, with even more than 
his usual ability, caught the pensive hour 
of poetic feeling. It is twilight. The cres- 
cent moon has risen, and the gentlest: hal- 
cyon ripple scarcely disturbs the calm sur- 
face of the Rothay. By one of those for- 
tunate accidents which delight the land- 
scape painter, the dark reflection from a 
mass of shrubbery just falls in contact with 
the bright reflection from the moon, and 
both sport along the river together in fairy 
dalliance. ; 

No. 198. Scene on the River Rothay, 
looking to Ambleside and Rydal Head. 

This is acalm pastoral scene of an on- 
presuming character, with an effect of sun- 
set... The River Rothay winds through a 
fertile vale which is partially overshadowed 
by trees. Flocks of sheep are seen grazing 
or repesing in the middle ground; and 
half way up the nearest mountain the hand 
of taste has placed a building which is pre- 
sumptively a summer residence, but which 
ia form somewhat resembles a distant Ita- 
lian convent. It is a situation for a painter 
or a poet, where they might ‘occasionally 
contemplate the wild grandeur of the roll- 
ing storm, and occasionally listen to the 
ascending echoes from the pastoral reed, 

No. 203, is entitled ‘* Scene above a 
Waterfall, amidst Mountains with Wolves.” 

It is a wild scene where a degree of ter- 
ror mingles itself with the landscape-paint- 
er’s feeling of the picturesque. It consists | 
of rocks,water, and trees, untouched by the 
hand of cultivation, and the haunt of wild 
animals. Three wolves are prowling for 
prey, and a distant mountain is crested 
with a castle. It may, perhaps, be a moot 
point in the metaphysics of art, how far the 
the introduction of a castle in such a com- 
position may tend to increase or repress 
the sentiment of apprehension which should 
prevail in contemplating such a scene as 
the present. Here is no human figure, and 
nothing else than this. castle indicates that 
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the foot of maa has here obtruded on the 1 improves, this member of the Water-cologg 
Jonely solitude of nature, 


Sociely gets worse and worse. If Mr. Rid 
The trees in this picture, are large, and || gaud be related to the Royal Academiciag 
their forms, as well as those of the rocks, || of the same name, as we believe he sit, 
bold and abrupt. No petty meddling of || at least shews that the case is net with Acae 
the landscape gardener has here presumed || demicians as with race horses. 
to trammel the majesty of vegetable na- 


No. 18, is entitled The Pursuit, No, 21, 
ture. Yet in lofty and secluded situations || The Disappointment. And both are professed 
trees are orcasionally shattered by light- 


: to be taken from Thomson’s Seasons. Ig 
ning, and uprooted by the vivlence of || the furmer the pursuer, 

storms; and of an incident of this kind Mr. 

Reinagle has judiciously availed himself | 
in the picture before us. A tree has fallen Delightful o’er the radiant fields, and runs 
jnto the river and interrupts its course in such | i To catch the falling glory.” 

a manner that the spectator is led to perceive II s 
it flows from the eye, or toward the painters 
horison—an appearance of nature, which, 
from its real or supposed difficulty, has 
seldom been attempted * in painting. The 
western sky glows with golden splendour || 
between the dark boles of the trees; the 

mountains are magnificently piled, and the 

general effect is rich and harmonious. 

Mr. Reinagle also exhibits the following 
subjects,whose general merits are similar to 
those on which we have already comment- 

‘) 


‘—wondering views the bright enchantment, 
bend 


So at least the catalogue informs us; and 

| in the latter be 
‘© amaz’d 

j Beholds th’ amusive arch before him fly; 

Then vanish quite away.” 





The rainbow has always been the appro- 
priate emblem of a colourist ; since the 
days of St. Luke, it has been the favourite 
accompaniment of every painter who was 
fired with the ambition, or inflated by the te. 
merily of rivalling the evangelist ; and, that 
he the painter paints himself” is an old and 
ep adage, all of which we shall find not 





ed. No landscape painter of the whole 
sotiety displays his colours with more well 
tempered energy, nor keeps his vigorous 
and mellow tones in juster harmony, nor 
better entitles himself to the praise of-rich- 
ness without osientation. 

No. 207. ‘* General View of Rydal Lake, 
by twilight.” 

No. 272. ‘* Scene on the River Brathay, 
looking towards Langdale: forenoon. 

No. 284. ** Homefell, or Ravencrag, at 
the head of Conision Lake.” 

No. 309. ** Composition: evening.” 

Mr. S. Ricaup. The performances of 
this gentleman are very feeble indeed : and 
we aresorry lo observe, that while the body 


thoughts, words, and works, of the person 
now before our ‘critical tribunal. 
former occasion, this artist (if so we might 

call him) introduced us to a tame and lan- 


derstand was his muse of painting, dipping 
her pencil'very prettily in the rainhow, and 
now we behold, presumptively, Master Ste- 
phen Rigaud himself, pursuing it in No. 18, 
and disappointed in the pursuit in No. 27. 
We do not, however, undertake to answer 
for the likeness; we only vouch for the 
fact ; nor can we be certain, (so deficient 
in vigour or so delicate is this painter), 
whether this be intentionally or unwit- 
tingly done. Done, however, it certainly 
is. Ia No. 18, he wondering—* wondering 





* Among the few instances where a river run- 


painted, may be mentioned that beautiful one |i with a foolish face.” (as the poet says),— 
of-the far-famed picture of Claude, which was views the bricht enchantment bend, and in 
formerly inthe Colonna palace, and is now % 


in the collection of the Rev. Holwell Carr.— we Be. he ewe beholds the —— 
Here the artist has taken his station near the [On delusive ?] arch before him fly—then 
summit of Parnassus, and with unparalled vanish, &c. ‘ 

felicity has painted the waters of Helicon To our knowledge Mr. §. Rigaud -hag 
failing towards the vale. This is, indeed, a||/"0w been wondering, and viewing, and 
masterpieceof art! pursuing the bright enchantment, quite 
; 
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Jong enough to satisfy a rational mind, of 
the fruitlessness of the pursuit. Through 
five exhibitions, to our knowledge, has he 
run with: less and less vigorous pace, ‘‘to 


eatch the falling glory,” and unless we are 


much mistaken; the amusive or delusive 
arch—the object of his ambition,—must 
pow be vanishing very rapidly. 
Mr. Ricaun’s other performances are, 
No. 113, The Wellin Hyde Park. Which 


. jg somewhat better than the preceding, and 


No. 124. Telemachus discovering the 
Priést of Apollo. Which is equally languid 
and insipid. Not the faintest ray of fine 
art, or feeling for the poetry of Fenelon, 
is here discernible; nor in the landscape 
parts of any of his pictures, can we disco- 
yer a spot on which Hope might rest her 
anchor. To us, Mr. Rigaud appears to 
toil altogether in vain, and we have said 
thus much in hopes that some friend will 
seriously advise him to desist from this pur- 
suit, and timely seek some other for which 
and education may have better 
qualified him. 

Mr. J. Smita preserves his former repu- 
tation, as the father of the present race of 


’ water-colour painters. Neither his eye, nor 


his taste, nor his judgment appears more 
bright or more dim than we have hereto- 
fore beheld: it, andthe out of door students 
who have founded their system of colouring 
upon his principles, and who possess all 
the vigour of youth and genius, may rea- 
sonably ‘be expected to advance with ac- 
telerdted pace, and in time to gain ground 
upon him. This is the natural course of 
things, when human nature is undisturbed, 
‘and the liberal artist dike the liberal father, 
is pleased to see his sons improve their pa- 
trimony. The following landscapes are 
from the pencil of this distigguished artist. 


No. 305, Hermitage near Frescati, twelve 
miles from Rome. 

No. 815, Otranto, in the bay of Salerno. 

No. 321, 4A convent in the Appenines, 
near Salerno. 

No. 333, A Mill in Ruins, in Bradby-hall 
Park. 3 

Mr. F-Stevens exhibits a few landscapes 
of a mild unpresuming character, to which 
we are therefore disposed to allow their 
full share of merit. A ray of Hibernian 
genius dawns with his Morning, on page 6 
of the catalogue, as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing verses. 


‘* See how morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious sun.” 


‘No. 117, is an Evening —4 view near 
Wortley, in Yorkshire. 


** And now behold the sun’s departing ray, 
O’er yonder hill, the sign of ebbing day : 
With songs the jovial hinds return from plough.” 


No. 167, is a Cottage at Wortley. 

No. 219, View near Wortley Haut. 

No. 388, another Cottage at Wortley. 

Mr. W. Turner proceeds in his career 
with a confidence to which the talent he 
evinces fairly entitles him. He displays a 
wide range of capacity and contrivance, 
and great command of his materials. His 
colouring is grave and unaffected, and his 
effects of light and shade striking, scientific, 
and natural. 

No. 13, Norbrook Heath, a sketch. 

No. 66, View of Campsfield, near Wood- 
stock.—In this view he has intreduced, with 
his usual ability, a shepherd with his seat- 
tered flock, and the effect of a sudden 
shower, with light, gleaming across a flat 
country. 

No. 243, Whichwood Forest, Oxfordshire, 


No. 178, Rhudlan Castle in the Pale of'\| is a majestic forest, where the boles of trees 


Clwyd. North Wales. 
No. 195, Bradby hall house in its present 
unfinished state. 
No. 210, Bradby hall Park, Derbyshire. 
No. 235, Cedar tree in ditto, planted in 
the year 1616. 
No. 216, The Game keepers lodge in ditto: 
No. 294, View of Bradby hall farm. 


No. 282, Ditto near Amaljil, bay of Sa- 
ferno. 


form grand lines on the fore-ground, and a 
distant peep of mountain and lake scenery, 
is seen between them. The rough forest 
horse is introduced with commendable local 
propriety, while it gives dimensions to the 
fore-gound trees. 

No. 15, Long Compton Hill, Warwick- 
shire, a sketch. ‘ 

No. 110, 4 scene near Woodstock. 

No. 115, Another view of Long Compton 










No. 218, A corn field, a sketch. 

No. 243, Whichwood Forest, Oxfordshire. 

No. 257, Ramsden Heath ditto, and 

No. 268, Rolerich Stones; are all re- 
tmarkable for sobriety of colouring; the 
science with which the skies are com- 
posed and adapted to the several scenes 
vigorous chiaro’scuro, and internal evidence 
of truth. 

Mr. J. Vanuey's pictures are very nu- 
merous, and in general very meritorious.— 
Our limited space renders it impossible to 
do justice to their merits or to give more 
than the titles, except of a very few. 

Nos. 8 and 16 are the Quse-bridge and 
Ferry-house at York; subjects which seem 
great favourites with Mr. Varley, especially 
the latter. He has often treated them from 
various stations, and generally with success. 

No. 30, A view of Warkworth Castle. 

Nos. 32, 35, and 36, are River Scenes, 
eomposed with this artist’s usual talent. 

No. 39, A view of Cader Idris, near 
Towyn. 

No. 41, 4 Thunder-storm.—This ‘is a 
large picture : its subject a grand, but in- 
credible assemblage of various architecture, 
under a sublime sky, with the effect of a 
thunder-storm, The assemblage of build- 
ings will remind the spectator of those 
grand frontispieces to his Roman Antiqui- 
ties, where Piranesi has piled up his archi- 
tectural wonders ; and the storm, with the 
incident on the fore-ground, of a traveller, 
with his car and horses and oxen struck 
with lightning, will perhaps remind him of 
the accompaniments to some of the land- 
scapes of Rubens. The lines of the road 
and enclosures, which form the nearer part 
of the picture, are long and sweeping, re- 
sembling the favourite lines of Poussin, and 
upon these forms, as on a stable base- 
ment, rises Mr. Varley’s gorgeous palaces 
and solemn temples; his pyramidal and 
cloud-clapt mountains, constitute the more 
remote distance, and terminate the view. 
The general effect of the whole is awful and 
imposing. The principal light bursts from 
the sky ; inferior lights fall on the oxen, 
shattered car, and scattering merchandize, 
and gleam through a triumphal arch, where 
figures, alarmed by the storm, are’ seen 
running for shelter. The painter has in- 
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scribed his own name on a sarcophagus, 
which we hope is no bad omen, and from. 


whence he has our best wishes that he may: 


rise to the immortality at which he so evi. 
dently aspires. 


Nos. 48 and 58 are different views of Cons. 


way-casile in Nerth Wales. 


Nos. 49, 64, and 105, are different ef. 
fects of Evening. 


No. 51, A Tower at Dunstanborough, 
Northumberland. 


No. 10, Snowdon, from Capel Carig, 
North Wales. 


No. 78 and 74 are views of Windsor and 


its Castle.—The artist has walked along 


the Eton shore till hé found a station, 
when the round tower appeared to advan- 
vantage beyond, and a little to the right of, 
a seeming machicolated entrance. He has, 
with a painter’s licence, made the Thames 


appear much wider than it really is between 
Windsor and Eton, and has pushed out a 
cape from the left side of the picture, and 
overshadowed it with trees, which we do 
not recollect to have seen in this place, 
where the larger trees of the groves of Eton 
are chiefly on the right hand. . The truth, © 


we believe, is, that the trees which form 
Mr. Varley’s left hand screen, grow within 
Windsor Park, and the Painter has taken 


the liberty of transplanting them, in order 
to break the long line of the Park Wall. 
A fine air-tent preserves the general majesty 


of the castle itself; but the sky is somewhat 


patchy, and far less bright and soft than in 
some of Mr. Varley’s performances. 


No. 84, and 85, are a river scene and a 


sea port. 


No. 90, Dunstanborough castle, is an 


object of great magnificence, treated with 


corresponding breadth of style. The mind 
is here carried back with effect to the fallen 


grandeur of the feudal ages. 


No. 92, is also a picture of much poetic 
sentiment. It is Dolbadern tower, with the 
Lakeof Llanberries. 

No. 97, is a landscape composition, and 
No. 106, a view of Cader Idris. 

No. 114, is a view from Llanetted near 
Dolgeily. 


No. 121. The eity of York from the eastle, 
No. 122, a view of Eton, 
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No. 182, Bamborough Castle from Holy 
Island, is another picture which carries 
pack the mind to the rude magnificence of 
baronial times. Vastness of extent is here 
well expressed, and a gathering storm gives 
to the landscape an effect of considerable 
grandeur. 

No. 141, is a Coltage, 

No. 142, Chillinghum Church, Northym- 
berland,. 

No. 151, Flint Castle. 

No. 163, An Evening scene. 

No. 158, Snowdon, near Tiquin Ferry, 
North Wales. 

No. 177, ig a composition entitled Land- 
scape. 

No. 182, Part of Byland Abbey, Yorkshire. 
This is an arched gateway, through which 
the principal remain of Byland Abbey, is| 
seen at a distance. It is a good specimen of 
Mr. Varley’s art of colouring such subjects, | 
and a still better of the bold and Canaletli- | 
like character which he sometimes gives to 
his buildings. His colours here, as in his 
tottage subjects—and indeed on most other 
occasions, seem put en at once, by the 
hand of a master, and as if he had his pur- 
pose completely by heart, aad his powers 
of execution in perfect readiness. He must 
not, we think, unless on very extraordinary 
occasions, go further than in this instance, 
in suddenly opposing his orange to his pur- 
ple tones. 

No. 199, is a view of Barmouth, North 
Wales. 

No. 200, Warksworth (should be Wark- 
worth) Castle,- Northumberlund. 

No. 215, and 216, are a Collage and a 
River Scene. 

No. 219, is Snowdon, from near Harlech. 

Nos. 230, and 249, are entitled Land- 
scape and Evening. 

No. 248, Snowdon, from near Bedgellert. 

No. 249, Evening. 

Nos. 251, and 280, are different views of 
a Castle in Holy Island, Northumberland. 

No. 252, another view of Windsor. 

No. 262, a River Scene. 

Nos. 295, 296, and 297, are Coltages 
at Watford, and near Windsor, and are 
uncommonly picturesque in their forms, 
and brilliant in their colouring and chia- 


fo’scuro. With his own former style of 


Fol. I. No. F. 


ireating such subjects, the artist bas min- 
gled something of the colour, feeling, and 
seeming enthusiasm of Canaletti, and it is 
well assimilated. Perhaps the colouring 
and contrivance of the effect of these three 
cottages, and the cottage No. 141, some- 
what too nearly resemble each other, for 
them to appear with advantage in the same 
exhibition or collection, The gables in all 
are richly coloured, and are brought off 
bright, from dark purple-grey. skies. But 
they areallextremely beautiful in their kind. 

Nos. 264, 298, and 311 are views of 
‘© Bamborough Castle.’’—These are excel- 
leut portraits of the place; and particular 
considerations, in this instance, so fall in 
with gengral consitlerations, that they also, 
convey an excellent abstract idea of an ans 
cient haronical castle on the sea coast. In 
the latter especially, there is chivalry in 
the contrivance of the effect. The sky ig 
stormy, and the colour and chiaro’scuro 
rich and grand—and altogether in poetic 
unison with the subject. 

No. 302. dn liffect of Evening. 

No. 303. A Casileon Holy Island. 

No. $18, Byiand Abbey, Yorkshire. 

No. 323. Llindisfarne Abbey, Holy Island, 

No. 331. Bate Lake. 

No. 335, A\scene on the Thames. 

No. 340, A Cottage scene. 

No. 341. 4 Composition. 

We cannot dismiss Mr. Varley without 
wishing that his name had stood, earlierin 
our alphabet, nor without adding a word 
or two more as to his general merits, par- 
ticularly those of his mountain sceneryy 
which on revising what is here writtenjewe 
find we have passed with tog little of mark- 
ed attention, 

His mountain scenery is particularly ex. 
cellent, and in those extensive mountain 
landscapes of the long and narrow form, 
which Mr. Varley often adopts, no painter 
appears to more, if to so much, advantage: 
in saying which we do not forget Girten, 
whom the worl¢ of art so prematurely lost, 
and so greatly regretted. Here he displays 
depth and solidity of tone, without heavi- 
ness; teaches the’eye to travel delightfully 
with his pencil, over miles and miles of ex- 
tent; affects us at his pleasure with clear 
guashine, or solemn repose, and successg 
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fully aspires to those general tones, which 
if they could be heard, as they are'seen, 
might wake the ancient bards of Suowdon, 
and Cader Idris. 

This is more particularly applicable to 
his views in Wales, and those he has more 
recently brought home from the North of 
England ; these, aud his cottage scenery, we 
cannot help admiring more than those stu- 
died compositions wherein he appears to 
emulate Titian, Poussin, or Sebastian Bour- 
don. When centrasts are numerous, there is 
danger that perplexity may lake place of 
simplicity; and in Mr. Varley’s architec- 
ture there is somelimes a seeming or real 
want of correlative parts, which can scarce- 
Hy fail to affect the learned spectator ip the 
‘way of a chimera. 

The things he knows, are ancient, rich, and 
rare, 
But wonders how the devil theycame there. 


Mr. C. Vaavey exhibits only 

No. 240. A scene on the Thames to- 
wards evening, and No, 300, Mountain 
Pastoral. 

(Unless Bala Lake be his, which the ca- 
talogue has given to his elder brother) and 
these have uafortunaiely escaped our at- 
tention. 

Mr. T. Uwins presents us with the fol- 
lowing pictures, the gubjects of four of 
which are taken from well known novels 
aad poetry, and the other two studied from 
nature. 

No 61. A frame containing three sub- 

jects viz, The Philosopher Square disco- 
weld by Tom Janes in Molly Seagrim's gar- 
ret.—vide Tom Jones. 

The interview between Parson Adams, 
and Parson Trulliber, from Joseph Andrews. 

The man in despair, from Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

No. 241, Rape of the Lock, frem the 

following passage of Canto I. 
‘* What guards the purity of melting maids 
** Safe from the treacherous friend, 
The daring spark,— 
The glance by day ?— 
* Tis but their sylph.m® 
No. 263. A Cottage Door, and No. 292, 
Gleaners resting on their way home. 
A very pleasing pair of pictures, in choice 


of subject resembling those of Mr. Cristall, 
i 


ae 


and somewhat resembling them in 

of treatment. Both are painted with eos 
siderable force of chiaro’scuro ; the glea 
are an interesting group ; but the girl atthe 
cottage door has put on her cap somew 
awry, which obliges the spectator to t 
some pains to persuade himself that 
head is well set on her shoulders. 

The general merits of this artist 
pretty well knowa to the public throw 
the medium of those artists who engray@ 
small plates for books. He seems constants 
ly to aim, and very often With success, 
giving the utmast strength of chara 
that his subjects admit, to which, in mang 
iastances, he adds strength of expen 
while he depends, (as his great prototyp 
Fielding, did in literature) for his gene 
result upon the contrasts which they @ 
hibit. This is reading, and treating 


each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ, 


But this is not the only couplet of Pa 
that Mr. Uwins has got by heart. 
knows alae how near he may steer to 
cature, sand is 


** ne’er so sure our passion to create 
As when he touches 
—— the brink of all we hate.” 


Mr. W. F. Wexts. 


We see with plea 
sure that this artist has improved since 

has exhibited with the gentlemen of thig 
society, but we still prefer his drawings i 
chiaro’scuro, to those where he has em 


ployed colours. On the preseat occasi 
we see from his pencil, 

No. 2, a Cotlage in Kent. 

No. 4, a view at Medenham. 

No. 88, Pont Dolorcan, North Wi slenil # 

No. 89, Frog-hole Cotiage, Kent. 

No. 148, a Cottage at Sandrich (probably 
Sandwich), Kent. i 

No. 155, a Lane Seene near Bedding 
Surry, 

Nos. 178, 114, and 189, are Composit 
in Landscape. 3 

No. 196, is a view from Thoy’s Hilly 
looking over the Vale of Sussex. 

No. 204, Landscape—a Composition. | 

No. 206, View looking towards Nort 
End, Hampstead, , ei . 

No. 214, Distant view of the Town 
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Fortress of Frederickshal!, in Norway be 
fore which place Charles XII. 7] Sw 
lost his life. 
No. 232, View at Hampstead, hb ihe 
the Mansion of the Right Henourable 
Erskine; and 
No: 238, a view of Tintern Abbeys . ne 
Mr. C: Wiup. From the pene /of this 
arlist; whose name and works are’ 
our attention, are the following pee 
ances : \ 
No. 28; St: 4ugustine’s Gate; Bristote \ 
No. 53, Interior view of Salisbury Cathe- 
@ral, taken from the south side of the Aart 
No. 11, Entrance to the lower\ Rooms, 
Bath. . NETY 
No. 126, The Choir. One of a setiesiof 
views, now publishing, of York Cathedgal: 
No. 134, Inierior of the East end of Win- 
chester Cathedral. 


rim- 


bara 


\to | 


rekcongratulate Mr. Wild on his first 


, scogaey appearance on the boards of the 


Theatre. He manages the 

facies tad difiiculties “of perspective 
“edusideraDle, science, and, without 
ng dsty yery gxteaordinary aims, blends 
Keer. portion of ability in the 
Wyetice liga which he attempts, lf 
lye ‘possegees /not trauscendant talent, his 
works ateferte ctly free from the swagger 
and conceit with which some other archi- 
Aectural draftsmen appear to be possessed. 
He conetantly attains his mild, moderate, 


and) firnt “Pukpeses, and is architecturally 
cts, / 


of room, we are reluctantly 
vl ens our Register and Res 
0 Fthe. 


Oo 
Water Coleen Exhibition ia 
pal éet, till Oar next Number. 


Name, e 
ya * 


MONUMENT IN HONQUR°OF THE LATE DUKE OF BEDFORD, 


BRECTED 1N RUSSELL-SQUARE, BY Ki WESTMAGO2T, 


THIS monument consists principally bEa 


babited in his parliamentary robes: \Atthe 


A\\ 
GIATE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Lar « 


vstatue is doubiless: mednt to be stable, 
tolossal statue of the late-Duke go 


+nanly,—easy, and digiified; yet it is not 
perfectly these, thoogh perhaps no other 


feet of this statue, or rather around the || words could be so nearly used with propei* 


fragment of rock on which it stands, are | 


the seasons personified by génii, or chil- 
dren in playful attitudes.” 

* This group surmounts a pedestal com- 

of granite; the sides of which are 
*@mbellished by bassi-relievi of pastoral sub- 
jects. On the angles are bulls-heads ; the 
fatermediate friezes being occupied by || 
bassi-relievi of groups of —cattle:- ) The || 
Whole composition is about twenty-five feet 
in height.” 

The latter part of this general descrip- 
tion, which we have marked as quotation, 
® taken from -Mr.-Weslmacott’s own mo- 
dest account of his work, in the * Academie 


The whole forins an imposing, and, in 
ftome degree, magnificent pile of sculpture, 
gand seems the worthy ornament of a great 

tropolis; yet it has such defects as inform 

that it has not-falien from Heaven: ~The 


evident and successful result of study. 


ety in describing its first bold impréssionon 
the mind of the beholder, as he approaches 


from Bloomsbury-square along Bedford 
place. 


A noble and sedate simplitity chai 
| the general style of Mr: Westmacott’s sculp- 


ture, and is conspicuous in the tout ensemble 
of the pile before us. The proportions of 
the statue and its ornamegtal accompani- 
ments, to. the pedestal and dovhle plinth 
baséiment, are well reculated; ard are the 
The 
brouze, of which the statue ‘and bas-reliefs 
are composed, being covered with a fine 
green patina (which has apparently been 
super-induced), would have assimilated very 
well with the sonfief grave, negative colour 
of the Scotch granite, of which the pedestal 
is furmed, had the rock oa which the Duke 
stands been of bronze, as well as the statee 
and pérsonifigations of the seasons which 
sks . ; 
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are designed to group with it. This rock 

ought certamly not to have been of Scotch 

granite. The pedestal alone should have 

been of this material, and all that surmounts | 
itof bronze. Beside that real rock is al- 
most as unscientific in this place, as would 
have been real ermine on the Duke of Bed- 

ford’s robes, or a real wig on his head; it 
is almost as destructive too of the chastity 

of sculpturesque effect. It gives a meagre 
elfect to the seasons, while it marrs the sim- 
plicity of what would else have appeared a 
grand connected mass of imitative act. The 
granite and green bronze, if kept in broad 
and distinct masses, would have harmonized 
extremely well willt the verdure of the 
pleasure ground in which it is placed: yet, 
as itis, the whole composition, when viewed 
from any station near the south end of Bed- 
ford-place, detaches with effect from the 
air-tint of the distant country, excites a 
classic and elevated feeling, and invites the 
steps of the tasteful to a nearer view. 

The figure of the Duke, in allusion, pre- 
sumptively, to the firmness of his charac- 
iér, stands on a rock, with his right foot 
somewhat advanced. His right hand is also 
advanced, and rests on the shaft of a 
plough, while his left arm, which is some- 
what too shott for the figure, hangs per- 
pendicularly, forming a line exactly parallel 
to the outline of the drapery on this left 
side of the statue. One side of the figure 
is thus perfectly tranquil, while the other 
isin gentle action. What the sculptor may 
conceive he has gained in effect, by thus 
contrasting one side of his statue to the 
other, he appears to us to have lost, in 
losing that more easy contrast and graceful 
equilibrium which distinguishes the best sin- 
gie figures of the ancients, and which should 
not, we think, be absent from those of the 
moderns. If, however, grandeur by these 
means be substituted for gracefulness, art 
and the public are amply compensated, and 
the sculptor should be honoured for a suc- 
cessful deviation from ancient authority and 
established principle. We are only sorry to 
add, that in our opinion it is not. : 

‘The features of the Duke's face are very 
judiciously generalised, or idealised (as is 
the phrase among artists), to that degree 
which raises the mental character of the 
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| original, that it is immediately recognised 


head, and while it retains ail those peculi: 
arities which are essential to portraiture, 
renders an individual countenance more fit 
for the purpose of the sculptor, and per. 
haps impresses a likeness more forcibly than 
minute finishing, especially at an height of 
eighteen or twenty feet from the eye of the 
spectator. The neck is increased in thick- 
uess, sO as to give an Herculean air and 
character to the bust: which yet, on the 
whole, so strongly resembles that of the 


by all who remember the Duke of Bedford's 
person. 

Of the drapery, the general style is 
broad, square, and masterly. The peculi- 
aritics of the English ducal robes are sufli- 
ciently attended to, and sufficiently simpli- 
fied; but the ermined part we esteem un- 
fortunate (as much of it at least as is seen 
in the front view of the figure), as it dis- 
turbs the contour of the folds, and has a 
clumsy and unsculpturesque appearance. 

Proceeding downward in our remarks, 
we now arrive at Mr. Westmacott’s perso- 
nification of the seasons, where we find he 
has departed in some measure from former 
analogies, without, in every instance, sub- 
stituting better. 

We have already remarked that these 
genii have a meagre effect, and have en- 
deavoured to account for it by supposing 
it to be principally owing to the ill-judged 
mixture of materials and colours, of which 
| this part of the pileconsists. Yet beside this 
| defect, in every view but that from the west- 
| ward, these figures appears to want grouping 
| and connection. Seasons, which are blended 
|in their real existence, should probably, not 

be disconnected, nor thrown out of their na- 
tural order, in their allegorical representa- 
|tion. No man desires to see the backside of 
\) Spring unless Summer follow ; and had Sum 
|| merand Autumn been visible from the prin- 
! cipal approach, an association of ideas would 
|| have been excited, more genial and more ap- 
| propriate to the agricultural character of 

the monument, if not to the known bountyof 
ithe late Duke of Bedford, than by the pre- 
sence of Wiuter and Spring. By placing the 
two former behind his Grace, and turning 
one of them away from the eye of the spec 
| tator, the sculptor has even left it so doubl- 
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ful whether he has or has not taken the || that of Fiamingo, and real life. 
liberty of changing the natural course of 
the seasons in order to effect this, or some 
other purpose, that we have known some 
persons mistuake—unless we are ourselves 
mistaken—Summer for Autumn and Au- 
tumn for Summer ; and others puzzled be- 
tween Summer and Spring. It is true, the 
seasons in our climate, are sometimes so 
strangely disordered and confused, that if 
Mr. Westmacott should plead that in this 
part of his design he has chosen rather 
to imitate nature than the antique, and 
English nature rather than the nature of 
any other climate, we should probably be 
silenced. 

It may also be pleaded with great truth 
in favour of the artist, than in consequence 
ef the arrangement which he has adopted, 
ihere is in every view of the monument, 
something of merit and importance to gra- 
tify public attention. In front, there is the 
statue ilself contrasted by the plainness and 
simplicity of the unadorned side of the 
pedestal. On the east side there is the most 
beautiful of the bas-relicfs: on the west, 
the most interesting view of the seasons, 
and what there is behind, God knows. The 
public are not yet permitted to walk round 
it. 

We will now endeavour to explain the 
symbols and metaphors which Mr. West- 
macott has invented or adopted, as well as 
we are able, in the order in which they pre- 
sent themselves on the monument. Spring 
is very properly represented as raising a 
wreath of blossoms and other early flowers, 
among which the lily is distinguishable ; 
the genius of Autumn is pouring forth her 
abundance of English fruits and vegetables, 
(for there is nothing exotic) from a cornu- 
copia ; Summer, as far as can be seen from 
without the enclosed area of Russell-square, 
has a butterfly perched on his hand, inti- 
mating that this is the scason when this 
beautiful insect bursts from its chrysales 
into new life ; and Winter sits shrunk and 
Aheltered by drapery from inclemencies, of 
which, to be strictly correct, it should ap- 
pear to have been the cause. 

The character and style of Mr. Westma- 
eolt’s boysor genii, arc sumething between 


Those of 
Summer ard Autumn especially, posses# 
much of infantile grace; but the genius of 
Winter appears disproportionably small, and 
the space left for his chest so small when 
compared with his limbs, that the Hiberniaw 
punsters will be in some danger of thinking 
itis meant for a personification of—nobody, 
What those may be tempted to think of it 
who are conversant with Dr. Hunter's prin- 
cipal anatomical work, we shall not pre- 
sume to say. 

The bulls heads on the angles’ have anew 
and not unpleasing effect, and are executed 
in a grand style; their horns are short and 
bound for sacrifice as in the antique, And the 
frieze which runs round the top of the pe- 
destal is enriched, the East side with two 
sheep, a lamb, and an ox; the West side 
with two swine and a cow; and the South 
side, or front of the monument with a 
horse, all sculptured in low relief, andina 
style partaking partly of the antique, and 
jpartly of English nature. Immediately 
= this frieze op the south side, and in 
the interval between Winter and Spring, the 
ome has placed a lamb, which is perfectly 
in season, 























| Of the bas-reliefs which adorn the sides 


of the pedestal, and which are in conception 
and composition, if not of execution, the 
finest part of the whole pile, one represents 
the season of ploughing, the other that of 
harvest ; and both are so classical in their 
appearance, and in design so abstracted 
from localitics, that could they have been 
discovered in Sicily, the cognoscenti would, 
perhaps, have sworn that Theocritus bad 
seen and studied them when he wrote his 
ldyllia. 

As associated with, and calculated to call 
up, ideas of humble, innocent, and laudable 
occupation, these sculptured pastorals are 
of high moral value in such a metropolis 
as this, where guilty dissimulation and insi- 
diousness so much abound—independent of 
their merit, and consequent value as works 
of fine art. Why do we contemplate the 
imocent occupations of children, and rural 
|\life, with sentiments of the purest compla- 
cency? Why, but because the soul is re- 
vived 3s it recognises ils own nature through 
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the disguise of society, and springs back |} Harvest-home, has produced nothing of thé hk 
with ardour toward a state of things on|| kind, which can be compared with thi 
which our ideas of Paradise itself have been || reaper, or which is so perfectly the vigour at 
rested. oud offspring of Poetry and Sculpture, ges’ a 
Perhaps no works of art, and no poetry || nerated in their happiest moments. wits 
extant, will more forcibly recal what we Mr. Westmacott has wisely chosen to diss dik 
have read and fancied of the golden age. || play the mos! prominent and distinguished § 
than these bas-reliefs. They are delightful! || trait of the Duke’s character; and to that a 
both indesign and execution. To imaguic || ie has confined himself. He has not frite Pe 


fine art as co-existing with these in such 
an age of happy innocence as is here sug- 
gested, raises cold criticism itself almost to 
rhapsody. 

In the first, which occupies the western 
side of the pedestal, peasants are resting 
from the labour of the plough; a yoked 
ox shews the nature of their employment ; 
a ploughman takes a refreshing draught, 
from his wooden bottle, while a youth blows 
ahorn to call his fellow labourers to an 
humble repast, which a female is busily en- 


gaged in preparing. 





Corydon and Thyrsis met, 
Are at their savoury dinner set, 

Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat landed Phyllis dresses. 


In the other relievo, which decorates the 
eastern side of the pedestal, reapers and 


oo— oOo 


other peasantry are conversing and reposing | 


from the toils of the field. The group 
consists of a mower, a reaper, a harvest 
man stooping to bind a sheaf, a shepherd 
and his dog. The principal and central 
figure is that of a young female, laden with 
corn, and holding a sickle in her right 
hand, and is a most exquisite, and, we had 
almost said, unparalleled piece of sculpture 
in its kind. In truth, the unsophisticated, 
self-willed, easy, rustic, grace, of this fignre, 
is raised by the art of the sculptor into in- 
tellectual existence— 


Her form is fresher than the morning rose 
When the dew wets its leaves; a native grace 
Sits fair proportion’d on her polish’d limbs 
Veil’d ina simple robe : 


and all the characters are simple; yet free 
from any alloy of grossness, while the 
grouping and drawing are excellent in a 
very high degree. Modern art, excepting it 
be in the principal figure of Barry’s Grecian 





ieved attention as a common-minded staz 
iuary would have done, by endeavouring 
o make the subject of his chisel appear te 
uave been every thing that is great and 
good : he does not compliment the Duke 
of Bedford. by surrounding him with vari« 
ous virtues, and representing him as having 
been a great statesman, philosopher, patrog 
of art and literaiure, orator, agriculturist; 
&e. &c. but by seizing the piineipal feature 
of his mental character, and representing 


him simply as a great agriculturist, of I 
patron of agricu!ture; he powerfully ims | abl 
presses one important truth, which no specs | pve 
tator will forget, and all who possess the whi 
means, may learn to emulate. gla 

The Duke of Bedford's agricultural, ig | tice 
probably the most permanent, as well as | jin 
hovourable and prominent, feature of his } ow 
character. In his politics, like a large | Ap 
majority of modern statesmen, he attached | Yal 
himself too much to persons, and attended | of 
too little to the ascertainment of principles | 


As a politician, he might soon have bees 
forgotten, or have been remembered with 
little interest, while as an agriculturist; 
vosterity for many a century, may with 
pleasure view the seasons playing round thé 
foot of his statue. 

The statue is in fact as much a monve 
ment in honour of agriculture, as of the 
late Duke of Bedford; and, observing the 
public interest which this excites, we cannot 
but think it would be well if our public 
ways were adorned with statues to other 
noblemen and noble propensities. 

To agriculture, undoubtedly, in every 
country, the first of arts in point of time 
and perhaps of importance, the first hos 
nours may be allowed; but we deem thata 
sufficient portion of the attention of our 
nobility and great landed proprietors has 
already been attracted toward this pursuit# 









god among the various arts and sciences, 
gé should not forget that though the iron 
gris are more useful, the golden are more 
precious. A taste for fine art, mgreover, 
bas a certain grace of disinteresieiness, 
which does not attach to an agricultural 
duke, or great landed proprietor, constantly 
employing himself in endeavours to increase 
the produce of his lands. 

Wherefore, though the statue to Agri- 
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IT is our intention to devote a consider- 
able portion of our succeeding Number to 
overtake the arrears of this Catalogue, 






slate, by the desife of extending some no- 
tice to every publication that has appeared 
since the Ist of January, 1809, although 
our Work commenced only on the 31st of 
April. The number, but certainly not the 
yajue, of the publications, will only admit 
of our completing the Catalogue in a very 
summary way; this we propose to accom- 
plish in the following Number, and the Sup- 
plement. 
Our anxiety to examine one of the first 
lic monuments (if the statue of the 
e of Bedford may be so called), which 
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(The Royal Academy Exhibition will be compleied in our next Number. ) 
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which we have suffered to fall into that} 


enn 
eee 
‘ 


culture and the late Duke of Bedford, be 
extremely fit and proper in point of moral 
social influence, it makes other statues or 
other moral works of art, yet more neces- 
sary than they were. Britain may boast of 


many a Cornelia, but where is the monu- 
meat to the maternal character? Many a 
Brutus and many a Mecenas, but where are 
the public incitements to disinteresied pa- 
triotism and the patronage of ari? 


RAISONNE. 





has been erected in this metropolis for 
many years, and the impossibility of doing 
justice, either to the artist. or the subject, 
without entering into it atsome length, has 
induced us to sacrifice our. Catalogue 
Raisenné, and the continuation of Madame 
de Genlis’ Novel, for this Number; and, 
we trust, our Readers will approve the ar- 
rangement. 

We shall likewise aim at giving a correct 
list of all the musical publications during 
the game period; and such of the pub- 
lishers of music who have not already fa- 
voured us with their catalogue of publica- 
tions since the Ist of January, are earnestly 
requested to favour us with it as early in the 
succeeding month as possible. 
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The Falls of the Clyde, sung by Mr. ITarri- || 


son ai. the Mocal Concéris =~ ewords by the | i ing-bags note. Inthe following now 
method alleilese ce cilaio, the d 


Rev. H. B. Dudley: composed by W. Shield, 


Musician in ordinary to his Majesty. 2s. 


Although this song be superior to the 
generality of those that have lately fallen 
under our review, yet-we do not think Mr. 
Shield has given to. these beautiful words 
all the variety of expression of which they 
are susceptible. We -heard this song per- 
formed at the Vocal Concerts, Hanover- 
square, where every beauty it possessed was 
displayed to the greatest advantage, but, 
notwithstanding the fintshed- singing of Mr. 
Harrison, and ‘the masterly accompaniment 
of an excellent band, we felt unsatisfied and 
disappointed. We were delighted with the 


words, and observing they were set to music 
by Shield, and were to be sung by Harri- 


son, we expected somelfiing better. ~ Part 
of this disappointment we, at that-time, attri- 
buted to the song being apparently set.rather 
too low for the compass of Harrison’s voice, 
and partly to several of the passages not hav- 
ing been judiciously adapted “to. his pecu- 
lia? manner of singing, which is mor€ suited 
to the cantabile style, than to. movements 
containitig rapid” divisions, or requiring 
energetic expression. We now think, that 
in the hands of any performer it will not 
become a favourite, or produce that effect 
on an audience which these words. are cal- 
culated to produce, if they were well: set. 
It is remarkable, that the first five bars of 
the melody all begin with the same note; 
the monotonous effect produced by - this 
circumstance, becomes more apparent.from. 
its occurring on the accented partof the 
bar, and is rendered still more striking, by 
being always accompanied by the saifie 
chord. In the second stanza this defect 
might be removed, and the harmonies per- 
haps rendered more consonant to the words, 
if the melody were accompanied in the || 
manner we have given it in the adjoining 
plate. The sweetest passage is where the 


| 
1 
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7th and 9th are introduced upon the holf 


— 
nist 


piassae 
are at the words “ Grief that was 1s tearless) 
and ‘she paused but to gaze,” &c. Th 
| diseord also, at the words ‘“ Dreadfylap 
(seep is welt introduced. “The. crescene 
[ Passage, beginning at the sd bar, pag 

is so hacknied, that We werd quite “untprs 
aeet to. meet with if in any song said.te 
composed by Mr. Shield. ¥ 


If a passage have real intrinsic merit, 
are often induced.to overlook the circums 
stanee—of its being’ .commou-place.. Til 
excuse, however, cannot be claimed fe 
vour of the one, page 5, by which Mry 
Shield has expressed the words, “ Swiff 
bore it down’. We do not admire the an 
rangement of the accompaniment at the 3 
ant. 5th bars, of -the -allegretto - agitatg 
page 3.- The effect, or_t: defects 
consecutive octaves, 1s, produced with @ 
bass; this may be remedied, by taki ct 
sharp, instead of-E,- in the trebh 
for the same teason, we shoulda 
the treble, in place of EF, bar 16, - pages 
The only typographical error we have ne 
ticed, is in the 20th-bar- of -the e-yoedl, zy 
Ath page, the Ist note of -whielrs! houlttt 
marked natural. Upon the whole, althougl 
there are some good’ passages in this song 
yet we repeat, that the words in our_opi 
nion are susceptible of more expressie 
and we therefore wish; ~that ~Mr. Shrek 
(than whom we know no one more compe 
tent to do them justice, if he will m 
requisite exertion), would -reset- thems¢ 
that Mr. Bishop, Mr. Davy, Mr-Whita 
or any other of our good composers, would 
make a trialof their abilities upon;thn 
beautiful words. In expressing this wii 
nothing can be further from our intentiog 
than to give the least offence to Mr. Shield 
for while, both as a musician, and as 
individual, we entertain the highest respect 
our only object is, that these beautiful ve 
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From Mr Shields ’Fall of the Clyde?’ 
she was won! 


Passage. 
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displayed to their utmost effect 

we believe, none will be more dis 

than Mr: Shield to acknowledge, that 

theresis nothing by which excellence is 

juore likely to be attained, than by means 
of fair competition of talent. 


Mora’s Love, or the enchanted Harp: A fa- 
yourite pasioral Romance, as performed at 
ihe King’s Theatre, Haymarket ; composed 
by Mr. D’Egville. The whole of the Mu- 
sic composed and arranged for the Piano- 
Fortec, by Henry R. Bishop.—N.B. The 
greatest part of this Music may.be played 

‘onthe Harp. Price 83: 

Ina note at the bottom of the 2d page, 
Mr. Bishop informs us, that the overture 
performed to this piece was the one origi- 
nally written to the grand ballet of Carac- 
tacus; by which it appears, that those per- 
sons who went to the Opera, with the ex- 
pectation of hearing the entirely new music 
by Mr. Bishop, were treated with an old 
overture that had been repeatedly performed 
atanother theatre. If the overture be (as 


we conceive it ought to be) an appropriate 


piece of music; calculated to prepare. the 
mind of the audience for the dramatic in- 
fidents that are te follow, we are at a‘loss 
tounderstand how the same piece of music 

ld be thought an appropriate prelude 
to the heroic adventures of Caractacus, 
and yet be equally proper to precede the 
Fepresentation of the simple incidents of a 
Pastoral ballet. The most favourable con- 
struction we can put upon this circumstance 
is, that Mr. Bishop was not allowed suffici- 
ent time to write a new overture, and was 
therefore under the necessity of substituting 
the first that came to hand, however im- 
proper it might be for the occasion, or 
however ill calculated te produce its in- 
fended effect. When a composer un- 
dertakes to write an opera, a ballet, or any 
other piece of music requiring invention, a 
just conception of the words or actions to 
be set to music, and an ingenious adapta- 
tion of his musical ideas to express these 
words or actions, it is impossible he can do 
justice either to the author, to himself, or 
to the manager who employs him, if he do 
not stipulate for a proportionate lang of 

Fol. 1.—WNe. V. 


time, in which to perform so arduous a 
task. 

Composition in music is similar to com- 
position in poetry. Thé one is as much an 
intellectual effort as the other, and censc- 
quently, equally dependant on the particu- 
jar state of the minds it is therefore, as 
absurd for a composer to undertake to pro- 
duce an Opera in a certain number of days, 
as it would be ina poet to engage to write 
Epic Poems by the month. A certain num- 
ber of bars or rhymes, might indeed be 
completed; but there would be very little 
of good music in the one, or of genuine 
poetry in the other. 

When an author is not allowed sufficient 


time to compare and select his ideas, he 


must adopt them indiscriminately as they 
occur, and as no opportunity is afforded 
him of substituting others in case of rejec- 
tion, the unavoidable consequence is, that 
several will be retained, which his better 
judgment would prompt him to exclude. 
Besides, the very idea of being obliged to 
have his work ready by a certain day, so 
far from causing his thoughts to flow more 
readily, must tend to disturb and confuse 
those that do occur. | 

The production before us, is 2 complete 
illustration of the truth of the foregoing 
observations. We never met with such 
evident marks of haste—so many insipid, 
uninteresting movements in any of Mr. 
Bishop’s works asin this, — 

Nothing but the hurry he was in could ex. 
cuse his writing, the passage at bars 40 and 

; ditto 45 and 46, page 17; where there 

are consecutive filths between the lower 
treble notes and the bass—for the typogra- 
phical errors, vide note*, 

We have dwelt rather longer upon this 
subject than we otherwise should have done, 


* The treble note but one, bar 7 of the al- 
legretto, page 1}, should be an KE instead of 
F. The second B in the bass bar 17, page 15, 
should be natural instead of sharp. The first 
treble note bar 5, page 16, should be marked 
sharp. “The upper bass note, bar 14, page 31, 
should be E instead of F. The 2d 3d and 4th 
highest treble notes, bar 19, last page, should 
be E’s instead of D's. 
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fromthe high opinion we have of Mr. 
Bishop’s Professional abilities: if this should 
meet his eye, we earnesily request him not 
to enter into any engagement, by which 
he may lower himself in the esteem of men 
of science, or endanger the well-meriied 
popularity he has hitherto enjoyed. 


A Seventh Divertimento for the Piano Forte, 
in which is introduced a Chasse and Grand 
March, composed and dedicated to Miss 
Montgomery, by J. B. Cramer. p. 5s. 


The gratiozo cantabile with which this 
divertiment begins, is in an easy flowing 
style, and is not calculated either to astonish 
or displease; the most remarkable thing 
about it, is, that being the composition of 
Mr. J. Cramer, it contains nothing worthy 
of his talents, the best passage is the one 
contained in the two first lines in page 
three. We shall not find fault with Mr. 
Cramer for a want of originality in the fol- 
lowing Ja chase; for we think it almost ia- 
possible to be original, and yet preserve 
the genuine character of this species of 
movement. The most prominent features 
of ‘Ja chase style, are passages in imitaiion 
of, or capable of being performed upon the 
French horn, these passages can only be con- 
structed of certain intervals, and even these 
intervals (to make the imitation a good 
one) can only be used under a certain form; 
of course, the possibility of variety must 
be very much limited 5 as movements in this 
style, therefore, are from their very nature 
unavoidably monotonous and common- 
place. We are sorry Mr. Cramer should 
have selected as an exercise for his abilities, 
a species of composition which imposes 
such restraints upon his inventive genius. 
The divertimento concludes with a march, 
which possesses so few internal marks of its 
being the production of Mr. Cramer, that 
we should never have given it to him, had 
we met with it in an anonymous collection. 


Fighth Divertimento for the Piano Forte 
with an appropriate prelude and favourite 
military rondo, composed and dedicated to 
Miss Popham, by ditio. p. 5s. 


This divertimento is superior to the one 
noticed above the prelude, is shewy and 
brilliant without being difficult, and the 
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subject of the Siciliana is playful and novel; 
there is perhaps, rather too much repeti- 
tion ; but it contains several sweet passages, 
and is onthe whole a pleasing movement, 
The most original feature is the species 
of coda, at the three last bars. The inters. 
mezzo possesses much freedom, and the di. 
visions are tasteful and expressive, it will 
require more skill in the performer to give 
a proper effect to these, than to any other. 
part of the divertimento. The military’ 
rondo, though its subject be not very new, 
is light and pretty ; the sudden transition to 
the key of D flat, is, however, entitled to 
praise of a higher nature—upon the whole 
we cannot help expressing our regret, that 
Mr. Cramer should be wasting his time, in 
writing for a set of pupils little above me- 
diocrity, when his abilities are fully ade- 
quate to employ with pleasure the ablest 
performers. 






















Eliza, a canzonet: the words by Burns: 
the music by T. F Walmsley. p. 1s. 6d. 


The compass of this canzonet is adapted to 
\a bass voice, and the first part of its melody 
isexcellent as is also te accompaniment, in 
ithe second part where the modulation takes 
|place to the minor, there is, perhaps, too 
much repetition of the F natural, the acs 
| companiment, is, however, equally good 
with the first part. The return to the ma 
lor is well managed, and the interest ju- 
diciously continued to the end. We parti 
cularly admire the manser in which Mr, 
ea makes use of the appogiatura, 





he has introduced them with peculiarly 
happy effect, at the 5th bar page 4. In 
this beautiful passage we recognise a coine 
cidence of idea, with one of Mozart's duels 
in Don Juan. 


Jrom Percy's Relics, the music by ditto. 
p- is. 6d. 


The style of this canzonet is light and 
elegant, if there be not so much of science 
displayed as fe usually find in this author’s 
compositions, it has still sufficient to evince 
it to be the production of a composer of 
superior merit: the most striking fea 
ture in the first movement, is the manner 


| hild of the Summer, eanzonet: the words 
E which the chord of the fourth is intro« 
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we think it would be better if an F sharp, 
were added to the D in the treble accom- 
paniinent, Ath bar, page 3, as at present 
the 7th in the preceding bar vemains unre- 
wlved. The change of time to the alle- 
grelto is judiciously. introduced, the passage 
atthe words, * Young Zephirs wait,’ is-ex- 
pressive in itself, and i is rendered still more 
50 by the addition of the shake; the man- 
ner in which this same passage is varied in 
the repetition, is masterly and tasteful in 
the highest degree. The concluding sym- 
phony is brilliant, and happily expresses the 
seuse of the preceding words. 


duced, at the words, ‘‘ the storms are o’er,’ | 


To Hope: a canzonet, the words by Gold- 
smith, Music by Ditto. p. 6s, 


The serious style of this canzonet forms 
a striking contrast to the cheerful elegance 
of the last; Mr. Walmsley has evidently in- 
tended it to be performed by a bass voice, 
the G flat, at the words, ‘* bids expectation 
rise,” produces an excellent effect. The 
melancholy of the first part is judiciously re- 
lieved, by the change of Lime to the pasto- 
rale, the temporary modulation to the minor 
mode at the words, ** as darker grows the 
night,” is a stroke of very superior genius, 
the last symphony is origiaal without being 
eccentric. 


Relirement: a canzonet, the words from the 
Pleasures of Memory, the music by ditto. 
p. 28. 


The introductory symphony (particularly 
the last 4 bars) displays the most classical 
taste. This canzonet also differs from the rest, 
by beginning with a recitative, there is also 
considerable originality in beginning the 
first bar of the air, without any accompani- 
ment, the word “ intrude,” is also uncom- 
monly well expressed. The 2d, 3d, and 
Ath bars of the following symphony are in- 
dicative of the most refined musical taste. 
Some of the words of this canzonet, al- 
though beautifal as poetry, are but ill- 
adapted for musical expression. 


The Tear, Canzonet, composed by ditto. 


The style of this melody bears a strong 
similarity to that of Sir J. Stevenson. We 
need not therefore add, that elegance is its 
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most striking il +, (a. cake cesannenaten’ Amieteieiiten demeienancaee The best sym 
phony is the one contained in page 2. ‘The 
E flat at the conclusion is particularly 
excellent; the words ‘* and moans on the 
ear’’ are most happily expressed by the mo- 

dulation to the relative minor. We should 

give Mr. Walmsley much credit for the man 
ner in which he returns from the dominant 

E, with its major 3d, to the original key, 
if we could suppose him unacquainted with 
Mr. Cramer’s exquisite choral, in the duett 
written for himself and Mrs. Billington ; the 
other canzonet, which we believe finishes 
this set, wag noticed in our number for June. 

The superiority of the words that Mr, 
Walmsley has selected for the exercise of 
his genius, is no slight proof that he pos- 
sesses an elegant literary, as well as musical 
taste, and we have not the least hesitation 
in saying, that these are by far the best 
canzonets that have appeared since those 
published by Haydn. 


Two Trias, Concertantes for three flutes, in 
which is introduced the favourite air of 
Sul Margine D’em Riv, and Senza Con- 
struto O’cara, composed and dedicated to 
John Parish, Esq, by Liugi Gianella, 
op, 27, p- 78, 6d, 


The composer has aimed more at being 
light and pleasing than scientific. The pas- 
sages are however well adapted for the ine 
strument for which they are written, and 
not too difficult for the skill of amateurs 
in general. 


Pollaca, Adagio, and a Cossack air, with va- 
riqtions for a German flute, with a piano 
forte, or harp accompaniment, composed 
and dedicated to Tho. Rice, Esq. by Theo- 
bald Monzani, p. 33. 


The subject of this pollacca, though nat 
very new, is airy and pleasing: it has the 
same defect as we have before pointed out 
in other movements of a similar descrip- 
tion; namely, that the final note of the 
cadence occurs upon the 2d, instead of the 
3d division of the bar. We see no necessi- 
ty for the Ist strain being written out again 
at full length, as the accompauiment and the 
melody itself are exactly similar; a double 
bar, with a repeat, would have been quite 
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sufficient ; the last movement is the best: 


the unexpected introduction of the 4th in|! original effect produced by the abrupt ter? 


bar 4, is highly characteristic. This strik- 
ing feature is injudiciously lost sight of, in 


the 2d and $d variations. This species of Six Canzonets, with an accompqniment for 


Coda, performed by the piano forie alone, | 
is original ; it has the effect of a symphony, 
and affords the flute performer time to take 


breath. We should prefer, in the 6th bar, || of Mr.Topliff, who, we understand, is afflict. 


page 7, the melody altered to A C instead |! ed with one of the severest calamities which 
of C A; the preceding B (which forms the poor humaniiy “is heir to,” we shall not 


discordant interval in the chord of the im- 
perfect 5th) would then be resolved in a 
more satisfactory manner. The same obser- 
vation will apply to the 11th bar of page 
Sand page 10. The 3d variation consists 
of a succession of turns, Mr. Monzani 
should therefore have marked the lowest 
notes, sharp or natural, so as to render 
them only a semi-tone below those notes 
upon which the turns are made. 

As we are of opinion that a tema can 
never be performed in too plain a man- 
ner, (im order to render the brilliancy 
of the variations more conspicuous) we 
think Mr. Monzani injudicious in directing 
it to be played “ad libitum.” We are 
surprised also (as he is an Italian) that he 
did not correct such gross errors of the || 
press as ‘‘molia espressione,” and * con- 
variazioni quattro.” 


Iniroduetion, and a Brazilian Air for the 
Shite and piano forte, composed and dedi- 
catedto Captain Pachell, by Theo. C. Mon- 
zani. p. 2s. 6d. 


This production is much superior in 
every respect to the last. The melody of 
the intreduction is uncommonly sweet and 
expressive; the unexpected cadence in the 
relative minor at the end of the first strain, 
is beautifully plaintive; as is also the part 
in four flats. 

The Brazilian air somewhat resembles a 
movement in Steibelt’s Belle Laitierre. The 
variations Mr. Monzani has added to this 
air, do him great credit. Although one of 
the easiest in appearance, we think that, in 
the performance, the 5th variation will be 
found one of the most difficult, as the ac- 
companiment consists of equal notes, and 
the flute part of triplets. The two best 
Variations are the 2d and 8th; the D flat is 
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well introduced’in the conclusion, and an 


mination. 


't 


the piano forte, composed and dedicated te 
Mrs. Lision, by Robert Topliff, p. 8s. 


As these canzonets appear the first essay 


endeavour to repress by any severity of criti. 
cism his future cfforts: we are even willing 
to attribute most ef the errors which are 
discoverable in this production to the in- 
accuracy of Mr. Topeliff’s amanuensis, 
rather than any deficiency of the composer. 


Stay one moment, Stay; a Canzonet, with an 
accompaniment for the piano foric, sung 
at Bath, by Mrs. Magrath, and at Dublin, 
by Mr. Phillips, composed by Sir John 
Stevenson, p. 1s. 6d. 


From the frequent repetition of the 
mottivo in this composition, Sir John Ste- 
venson should have entitled it ‘* a rondo,” 
rather than “ a canzonet.” The semi- 
quaver and dotted note in the 2nd and 4th 
bars, give the melody a similarity to the 
beginning of Dr.Clark’s song, ‘*Where shall 
the Love.” The C natural is well intro- 
duced in the Tth bar, page 2, it adds great 
effect to the words. The alternation of the 


6 
diminished seventh, and the ¢ in the sym- 


phony at the end of each verse, is novel and 
ingenious. The second E in the treble ac- 
companiment and 17th bar, page 4, should 
be marked sharp. The second chord in 
the next bar but one, should consist of B 
G E D, without any AorC. With the 
exception of that passage where the words 
‘stay and away,” (2d and 4th bars page 
2) are so expressed as to make them al- 
most appear like words of two and three 
syllables. We think this a pretty little me- 
lody. 


A Prelude and Pastoral Dance: a Savoyard 
for the Piano Forte, composed by T. 
Haigh. p. \s. 6d. 


In the Prelude the passage which struck 
us as most wortby of remark, is the con- 
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clusion 5 instead of terminating (as other 
relades generally do) with the harmony 
of the tonic, it assumes in the last 7 bars 
the appearance of a cadence, the 7th is 
suspended upon,the dominant, and the last 
shake is ingeniously made the introduction 
of the succeeding movement, 
- The latter is “‘ a la Savoyard,” and Mr. 
Haigh has faithfully preserved in it the 
playful simplicity for which that style is so 
yemarkable.. The subject is, perhaps, re- 
peated rather too often, but it is introduced 
with an effect peculiarly happy in the rela- 
tive miner (bar 32, page 2) and is upon the 
whole well managed, 

One passage we must confess, however, 
offended our ears; it is the one marked A 
in plate 2. We do not like the G in the 
treble descending to the F at the same time 
that the C in the bass descends to B. 


An Harmonic Elegy on the death of Prince 
Lewis Ferdinand of Prussia, composed in 
the form of a sonata, for the Piano Forte, 
by J. L. Dussek. p. 5s, 


The style of this production combines 
the freedom of an extemporaneous, with 
the study and science of a more regular 
composition, it abounds with strokes of 
genius, but we fear there is too much of 
abstruse harmonies for it to ‘ please the 
million,” we fear it will prove ‘‘ Caviare to 
the General.” This piece and the fugue 
jn F minor, which Mr. Dussek wrote just 
before leaving this country, will long con- 
tinue monuments of his abilities and acquir- 
ments in musical science. Ina note we are 
informed, that his Royal Highness Prince 
Lewis Ferdinand was killed in the affair of 
Salfeld, Oct. 10, 1896. The author (Mr. 
Dussek) who had the happiness of enjoy- 
ing an intimate intercourse with his Royal 
Highness only quitted him at the moment, 
when he spent his precious blood in the 


The idea which is first presented to us 
by this composition is, that of an unpreme- 
ditated effusion of the author’s grief in mu- 
sical accents, and the wildness of these, he | 
appears to have borrowed from the respon- 
sive feelings of his heart. They do equal 
honour to the man capable of exciting such 
warm sentiments of friendship, and to him 


cause of his country. | 


in whose grateful bosom they glowed with 
such genuine fervour. 

Several of the passages are highly pathe- 
lic, particularly the one begiuning at page 
14. We think, however, it would have been 
more regular to have written this in 6sharps, 
instead of 6 flats, as the original key (F 
sharp) is merely changed from minor to 
major, at present the G flat is made the 
tonic. The whole piece is difficult of exe- 
cution, and is rendered still more so by the 
very unusual key in which it is written; it 
is printed with great accuracy, considering 
the quantity of flats, sharps, &c. introduced, 


| The ouly errors we have noticed are the 
| following, the 3d EB bar 19, page 1, is un- 


necessarily marked natural, the first E in 
the treble bar 10, page 2, should be mark- 
ed sharp ; the 9th treble note, bar 15, page 
7, should also be marked sharp, the G in 
the treble at the end of bar 14, page 8, 
should be marked natural; upon the whole 
we think that every admirer of scientific 
music, should. possess a copy of this excel- 
lent production. 


The amusements of Bromley, (Kent,) consist- 
ing of twelve recreations for the Piano 
Forte, with an accompaniment for the flute 
ad Libitum, composed and dedicated toMrs. 
Rolls, by G. G. Ferrari. p. Ts. 6d. 


Mr, Ferrari seems to have intended these 
recreations for the same class of pupils, as 
those for whom he wrote the divertimentos, 
which were a short time since so popular. 
The whole collection is highly pleasing, 
simplicity and beauty of melody are the 
reigning characteristics, and we make no 
doubt of their proving highly acceptable 
to those who are not yet competent to at- 
tempt more difficult compositions. 


Introduzione and Rondo, for the Piano Forte, 
composed and dedicated to the Misses Lum- 
ley, by T. Haigh. p. 3s. 


The introduzione bears some resemblance 
to the opening movement of an overture. 
Mr. Haigh has, however, been guilty of the 
same absurdity as we have before pointed 
out, viz. making an echo consist of differ- 
ent notes from those which are supposed 
to have produced it; there is much sweet- 
ness in the passage contained in bars, 13, 
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14, and 15. The second movement is ra- 
ther deficient in originality ; several of the 
passages are however light and sufficiently 
playful, to correspond with its title, viz. 
Scherzo, 


The Fugitive, or Raby Castle: Sonata for 
the Piano-Ferte, composed and dedicated 
to the Rt. Hon. Lady Louisa Vane, by P. 
Anthony Corri. p. As, 


connection between this piece and its title, 
for we have not been fortunate enough to 
discover any; we carnot help expressing our 
unqualified disapprobation of such—affect- 
ed coxcomical, (we had almost said swind- 
King) titles—we wish to remind these gen- 
tleman who are so fond of christening their 
bantlings by such pretty, romantic, impos- 
ing names, of the old adage, that * good 
wine needs no bush.” —Hayda, Mozart, &c. | 
contented themselves with writing excellent 
music, but the composers of the present | 
day are more emulous of displaying their 
inventive genius in the embellishments, and 
attractions of a title page in the nevelties, 
of which they seem to exhaust it—quile ex- 
haust it. Several of the Arpeggio passages 
in this sonata remind us of our old friend 
Nicolai, whose compositious were in such 
vogue among the school misses, about 15 or 
20 years ago. The best feature in this sonata 
is the introduction of the chérd of F flat, 
bar !7, page 4, a few of the passages in the 
adagio, are expressive, but we have seen 
many of the productions of Mr, A. Corri, 
which we prefer to this. 




























Three Sonatas for the Piano-Forte, in which 
are introduced several favourite Airs: 


with the peculiar style of this delightfu 
composer, and thus facilitate the perform 
ance of his more scientific and difficul 
compositions. 
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| the most refined taste. 


We will thank Mr, Corri to point out the || 


composed and dedicated to hiiss Agnes 
Cockburn, by J. B. Cramer. Op. 43.—p.9s. 


These are a very acceptable present from 
Mr. Cramer; they contain much of his 
usual elegance of melody, and are not so 
difficult as to be beyond the skill of a mo- 
derate performer ; they will form excellent 
exercises in rendering the student familiar 


Of the three Sonata’s, we 
give the preference to the third; the ais 
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which forms the subject of it is uncom. 
monty simple and beautiful; it somewhat 
resembles Mr. Shield’s popular ballad of § 
‘‘The Thorn.” The mode in which Mp, 
Cramer has amplified and dilated upon this 
subject, as well as the ingenious manner jg 
which he has varied the air itself, display 


The subject of the last rondo has some. 
thing peculiarly naive and pleasing in it; it 
is written in the uncommon time of nine 
|quavers inabar. The sprightliness of the 
| rondo is well contrasted by the beautiful air 
jintroduced, page 40. ‘The manner in which 

Mr. Cramer returns to the first subject, 
by a species of coda (contained between the 
double bars, page 41), is at once masterly 
and original. 


Summer: a pastoral Divertissement for the 
Pigno-Forte, in which is introduced the 
favourite air, The Summer's Heats: com 
posed by M. P. King.—p. 2s. 


Mr. King’s musical fame would not have 
suffered much diminution, if he had let the, 
Ist movement of this divertissement remaig 
in his port-folio; neither will the ¢d move; 
ment, though somewhat better, add_ much 
to the reputation he hag already acquired, © 


La Rose: a Divertisement pastorelle, in 
which is introduced the favaurite air, * No 
Flower that blows is like this Rose :’ com: 
posed, and most respectfully dedicated lo 
the Right Hon. Lady Caroline Greville, 
by M. P. King.—p. 2s, 


eee 


| 


This is a more favourable specimen of 
Mr. King’s writing than the last; we cannot 
conceive the reason, why he has placeda 
pause over every one of the notes at the 
latter part of bar 4, page 3; the word ra 
lentando would have been quite sufticient. 
The C and G, in the treble bar 3, page 4, 
have a thin effect; instead of the G we 
should prefer an E with the C, and F with 
the D, and a D with the B; for the same 
reason, we should prefer a similar arrange: 
ment in the last bar, page 4. There is some 
taste displayed in the arrangement of the 
|favourite air, “* No Flower that blows.” 
The change to § time is well managed, and, 


; we think, it would have had a more spirited 


| 
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effect if this time had been carried on to the 
end; at present, the andante gives a species 
of heaviness to the conclusion. 


| puffed off as something very superior, we 
should be wanting in our duty to the public 
were we not to present them with an esti- 


, || mate of their real merits and pretensions. 
Oh never say that I was false of Heart: a 


Glee for three voices, with an accompani- 
ment for the Piano-Forte, sung by Mr. 
Braham, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. Bellamy, 
with the most unbounded applause, at Mrs. 
Billington, Mr. Naldi, and Mr. Braham’s 
Conceris: composed and inscribed toe J. 
Braham, Esq. by M. P. King.—p. 3s. 


Alone retired beneath some Tree: Mr. Bra- 
ham’s favourite air in ‘ Kais,’ with vari- 
ations for the Harp and Piano-Forte : com- 
posed, and inscribed to Miss Lewis, by J. 
Mazzinghi.—p. 4s. 

















Both the introduction and the variations 
Mr. Mazzinghi has adapted to this pleasing 
air do him great credit; it is the first thing 
we have met with, arranged by him, for 
the harp and piano-forte, but the parts are 
put together with great knowledge of effect. 
| Of the two, the piano-forte has by far the 
most brilliant part. 


We have exerted our utmost ingenuity 
to discover what could call forth the most 
unbounded applause with which this glee és 
stated to have been performed—but in vain, 
tnless, perhaps, it arose from the pleasure 
which some of the audience experienced in 
meeting with so many old acquaintances ; 
almost every bar must have introduced a 
passage that had long been familiar to 
them. The elegance, originality, and sci- 
ence, of the following point (marked dolce !) 
must have highly delighted such an audience 
as we suppose to have graced the concerts 
of Mrs. Billington, Signor Naldi, and Mr. 
Braham. See passage marked B, plate 2. 

If one of Mr. King’s pupils had brought 
the following passage (bar 19, page 2) to 
him, we bez to ask, whether he would not 
have found fault with the counterpoint of it. 
See the passage marked C, plate 2. 

The best passage in the whole movement 
is the one contained in the four last bars. 
The allegretto is trifling in the highest de- 
gree ; from the manner in which the word 
“wide” is expressed, bar 2, page 5, we 
almost suspect this air was written by Mr. 
King on some other. occasion, and that he 
afterwards adapted the present words to it 
as well as he could. In the same page oc- 
curs another beautiful and original point, 
which we cannot refrain from presenting to 
our readers, as a specimen of the very dif- 
ferent manner in which our modern com- 
posers contrive their imitations, from that 
practised by the old masters. See passage 
marked D, plate 2. 

As we know Mr. King is capable of writ- 
ing better, we are sorry he should thus ex- 
pose himself; we also regret being obliged 
to speak unpleasant truths, but when such 
productions as these are attempted to be 


The Brompton Reel: composed and arranged 
as a rondo for the Piano-Forte, performed 
with the greutest applause by the celebrated 
Miss Randles, by J. Parry.—p. 4s. 


The pleasure we have derived from hear- 
ing Miss Randle’s perform some of Dussek’s\ 
best concerto’s, induces us to regret that 
she should degrade her talents by the per- 
formance of reels. Mr. Parry appears to 
have done his best in the arrangement of 
the “ Brompton Reel,” but a very superfi- 
cial view of the bass, convinced us that he 
has much to acquire, before he can be en- 
titled to the name of a scientific professor. 
We are surprised that Mr. Parry’s. ear, if 
not his science, should not have informed 
|him, that a bad effect was produced by the 
G rising to the A in the treble, at the same 
very that the base rises from A to D, at the 
jend of bar 4 and beginning of bar 5, page 4. 
| This defect may be remedied, by descending 
jto the F sharp before the A, and making 
| both F and A semi-quavers. By the present 
arrangement of bar 6, the effect of conse- 
cutive octaves is produced; this may be 
avoided, by adding in the bassa D sharp | 
after the F, C sharp after the E, B after the 
D, and A sharp after the C sharp—it will of 
course be necessary to. mark the last D, na- 
tural. The mostingenious passage is where 
the subject is introduced with the left hand, 
bar 18, page 4. Wewould recommend Mr. 
Parry to take a few lessons in composition 
of some good master, before he presents 
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himself again at the bar of the public as a,, The waltz itself is certainly not selected 
composer. with judgment. A short time since, when 
a taste for this species of composition was 
more prevalent, a very large collection,’ 
was published; and we think Mr. Holst 
might have been happier in the choice of 
one less unworthy ef his attention. There 
are tee, many repetitions of the same pas- 
sages: p. 5, is nearly a transcript of p. 2; 
The arrangement is altogether Such, as will 
net add to the celebrity of Mr. Holst. In 
several parts the bass is not well managed; 
as in the passage, bar 23, p. 2, marked, 
E in our plate. Here the consecutive. 
octdves might have been easily avoided, 
by making the first bass note an octave 
higher. 













































Adown winding Nith I did Wander, a 
favourite Song, written by the Author of 
the Thorn ; composed with an Accompani- 
ment for the Piano-Forte, by J. Whitaker. 
—p. is. 

The direction that Mr. Whitaker has given 
for the performance of this song, viz. Mo- 
derato, will apply to the merits both of the 
poetry and the music. There is nothing 
particularly to censure, but in Mr. Whit- 
aker’s productions, we always expect some- 
thing to applaud. 

































































The favourite Waltz; Wittington’s Cat, ar- 
ranged as a Ronda for the Piuno-Forte; by 
M. Holst.—p. 2s. 

It would be a degree of cruelty we are 
not disposed to exercise, to call for much 
science in the arrangement of a waltz; but 
moderate as our exjectations. were, they 
have been disappointed by this composition. 
Perhaps the absurdity of affixing a title so 
incongruous, as that which distinguishes 
this production, may have led us to expect 
something more than ordinary’; but what- 
ever was the cause, the fact-certainly is as 
we have stated. And here we shall take 
occasion to notice the ridiculous practice 
of using titles, which have no earthly con- 
nection with the subject of the composition. 
What. point of contact can possibly exist 
between Wirtixcron’sCat and a German 
Waltz? We could name a composer, who 
had written what he thought a very fine 
piece of music; but its features were so 
indeterminate, that he was quite at a loss 
what to call it. In this state of dubiety, 
he applied to an acquaintance of ours, who, 
without seeing the composition, presently 

gave him two or three catching and impos- 
éng names for the baniling. Accident at 
last determined that to which a preference 
should be given, and the public were im- 
mediately treated with that favourite, much 
admired, &c. piece, called —-—_—.; but 
we will not reveal secrets, that do not 
come before us in the fair and honourable 
discharge of our professional duties. 






Nightingale; Ballad written by Thompsonj 
composed by T. Hutchinson, Esq. with an: 
Accompaniment for the Piano-Forte——*_ 
p- is. 6d: %J 





















We candidly own that the addition of 
Esq. to Mr. Huichinson’s name, somewhat 
prejudiced us against this ballad; and thd 
perusal by no means removed that preju- : 
dice. The melody}. in particular, -is-mor > 
like the production of'an Esq: than a-mues 
sician ; it begins like the insipid childish 
ballad: of the “ Blue Bells of Scotland.” = 
The two last bars of the symphony are © 
good; and a few passages in the accompas §.- 
niment lead us to suppose, that the melody 
and the accompaniment have not flowed. 
from the same pen. In bar 3, p. 3 (marked. 
24), the words are accented erroneously 3 
the word ** to,” should have occurred on 
the unaccented part of the bar, as in our 
plate marked F. 

We dislike also the monotony cor coat 
by the common chord of F, being con 
tinued inthe bass in the same bar; as also” 
the 18th bar, same page, the chord of B, | 
in the latter part of the bar, would have 7 
been better. The small notes which Mrs.) 
Hutchjnson has introduced, apparently for! 
the purpose of varying the cadences, are” 
exactly the same ip on@ verse as in the 
other. 
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- Amonc the incidents which may be reck- 
qed of the greatest importance in our do- 
thetic history for the last month, are the | 
meeting of the Common Council of Lon- 
don, with respect to Colonel Wardle; the 
meeting of the Freeholders of Middlesex at 
Hackney, to consider of the propriety of a 
parliamentary reform; and the trial of 
Bord Gambier, by a court-martial, for his 
gonduct at Basque Roads, at the attack of | 
the French fleet. 

The meeting of the Common Council | 
was held on the Ist of August, pursuant to | 
§ requisition signed by a great number of 
Common-Councilmen. The object of the | 
meeting was to discuss the propriety of | 
erasing from their Journals a notice of a mo- | 
tion, which had been given by Mr. Dixon, 
forescind the vote of thanks which had been 
passed in favour of Col. Wardle. As those 
who signed the requisition thought it dero- | 
gatory to the honour of the Court that such | 


§ @notice should remain on the Journals, they | 


“Wished to get rid of it. Mr. Dixon did not 
‘ttend the meeting, to support the motion 


of which he had given notice, but wrote a 


a letter to the Lord Mayor, stating that he 


% 


j Sad never meant to bring it forward until 


Gol. Wardle had had time to bring te trial 


of that which he had pledged himself to try— | 


whether the verdict against him was or was | 
fot obtained by perjury. ‘“q 
The motion, however, having been made | 
by Mr. Miller, for the purpose of agitating 
the question, Alderman Goodbehere moved | 


. | 
4} t long amendment, stating, among other 


9 tings, “that no circumstances had trans- 
I pired, since the vote of thanks, which could 


§ @any manner lessen the importance of that 


I vestigation, impeach his motives, or affect 


the merits of the case: on the contrary, | 
that his (Col. Wardle’s) unwearied exert- 


| is, perseverance, and fortitude, under | 


}} Mexampled threats and difficulties, had de- 


Wloped a scene @f scandalous abuse and | 


| bly save the country from a great part of its 


corruption, not only in the army, but in thé 
various departments of the state ; that it had 


| been discovered by the said investigation, 


that these abuses have extended, not only 
to the disposal of church and East India pa- 
tronage, but also to the disposal of seats in 
the legislature.” After condemning severe- 
ly the conduct of Lord Castlereagh, in bar- 
gaining for a seat in parliament by the salé 
of East India patronage, the amendment 
expressed adecided opinion that the savings 
and reforms mentioned by Col. Wardle in 


| his stateménts in parliament, would proba- 


} burthens, if not entirely remove the i 


tax. 

Mr. Waithman was the principal sup- 
porter of this amendment. He vindicated 
the character of Col. Wardle both in private 
and in public life. He said that at the time 
the thanks were voted, it had been gene- 
rally supposed that an immoral connexion 
existed between. Col. Wardle and Mrs. 
Clarke, and yet that was not considered @ 
reason why he should not be thanked for his 
public services. If he had paid Mrs. Clarke 
twice as much money on account of an im- 
moral connexion, not a word would have 
been said about it; but it appearéd most 
extraordinary to the corrupt, that any man 


| should pay money out of his own pocket, 


merely to render a great service to his coun- 
try. It was reckoned no crime in govern- 
ment to pay their informers, and why should 
the same thing be a crime in an individual ? 

Mr. Mawman, and several other gentle- 
men, objected strongly to the amendment, 
as coming upon the Court completely by 
surprise. They, however, approved of the 
notice being rescinded generally. An amend- 


| ment having been moved to that effect, the 


question was put, and Alderman Goodbe- 
here’s amendment was carried by a majority 


| of five, there being- 59 for it, and 54againg 


it. 
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On this resolution we must observe, that 
the Court appeared unanimously of opinion 
that the vote of thanks to Colonel Wardle 
ought not to be rescinded ; and that Mr. 
Dixon’s notice ought not to be allowed to 
remain on their books. ‘The only difference 
was between a simple expression of that 
opinion, as moved by Mr. Mawman, and 
the amendment of Alderman Goodbehere. 
It appears so us, that the minority on this 
question were clearly right; as there was 
nothing in the requisition, pursuant to which 
the meeting was convened, which could 
lead the members of the Court to suppose 
that there would be any question about cen- 
suring Lord Castlereagh, or agreeing in 
Mr. Wardle’s financial statements. It cer- 
tainly appeared something like a trick, and 
taking the Court by surprise, to propose, in 
the shape of an amendment, such a resolu- 
tion as those of the opposite party could not, 
by the notice, be led to expect. Some of 
the members said they should be ready’ to 
vote a censure on his Majesty’s ministers, if 
such a motion had been brought on regular- 
fy, and with fair notice; but that they 
would not do it in a meeting convened for 
another object. The unanimity, however, 
with which the Court agreed that the cir- 
cumstances which had transpired at the trial 
was no ground for rescinding their vote of 
thanks, was in some degree an answer to 
the furious attacks which the ministerial 
prints daily poured forth against that gen- 
tleman, In these attacks the writers had 

two objects: first, toblacken the character 
of a man who stood so prominent among the 
reformers; and secondly, to prepare, if 
possible, the road for the Duke of York’s 
return to power. The paper called The 
Morning Post maintained that the Duke 
ought immediately to resume his office, when 
it was discovered that the investigation pro- 
ceeded from a conspiracy. It is, however, 
perfectly well known that there are many 
associations in this country (such as the As- 
sociation for the Suppression of Vice, the 

Association for prosecuting Felons, &c.) who 

associate for the express purpose of bringing 
forward prosecutions, and who pay. their in- 
formers ; and yet our juries do frequently | 
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find persons guilty who are so prosecuteds, 


and the punishment of the offenders is by no 
means lightened on account of the prosecu- « 
tion having been carried on by associations, 

If it appeared that Mrs. Clarke had been 

offered bribes to tell falsehoods, the charac. 

ter of the Duke of York should not suffer 

by her evidence : but if the evidence she hag 

given has been nothing but the truth, and 

will bear the test of the severest enquiry; it 

is nothing to the justice of the case, or te 

the character of his Royal Highness, what 

was the amount of Mr. Wright’s bill which 
Col. Wardle has been obliged to pay. 


meeting of the freeholders of Middlesex 
took place at Hackney, in pursuance of @ 
requisition to the sheriffs, signed by above 
three hundred freeholders, for the purpose 
of ‘‘ considering the propriety of petitioning 
the House .of Commons for sucha reform in 
the elections, or otherwise, as should secure 
to the nation the reality and uses of repres 
sentation in that House.” The meeting was 
numerously attended, and the business wag 
opened by Major Cartwright, who began by 
ridiculing the pamphlet lately published by 
the Earl of Selkirk, who called the rotten 
boroughs the land-marks of the constitutiong 
He rested his arguments for reform on the 
notoriety of the corrupt state of the repre4 
sentation, and on what had been offered to 
be proved at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1793, that a majority of the House 
were returned by 167 individuals. 
culated at fifty more, the number of seats 
in which the electors sold their votes. In 








On Wednesday the 9th of August, a 


He cale 


addition to this corruption, he stated, that of 
the number who were returned to parliament 
in this manner, 120 were placemen or pen- 
sioners, and seventy or eighty were naval 
or military officers, who were dependent om 
administration for promotion, employment, 
and means of acquiring fame in their pro- 
fession. From this statement, he thoughtit 
evident that the people had lost their right 
of having a House of Commons freely and 
fairly chosen by themselves, and represente 
ing them in parliament. He concluded by 
moving various resolutions in favour of pat- 
liamentary reform, 
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Mr. Hare Townshend seconded the reso- 
lutions. He read a very long (and, as we 
think, a very inflammatory) letter, written 
by him to the pepple of Godalming. The 
great grievance which he complained of was 
that he was obliged to pay, in taxes, poor- 
rates, and tythes, above 1501. per ann. on 
a farm that, if he were to let, would not 
net him above 160]. per ann. 

Other gentlemen pointed out different 
things which they conceived great abuses. 
and which they thought must be reformed 
by a parliament representing the people.— 
Mr. Mallet deprecated the idea of petition - 
ing the House of Commons, as expecting 
any redress at theirlhands. He thought the 
best way would be to address the King no 
longer to issue his writs to rotten boroughs. 
After a long discussion, Major Cartwright’s 
resolutions were adopted. 

At this meeting we did not hear any new 
ideas which threw additional light on the 
important question of the sort of parliament- 
ary reform which would be beneficial to the 
country. The 167 individuals which re- 
turned a majority of the House; the bo- 
reugh-monger faction which invaded the 
rights of the throne, as well as the liberties 
of the people ; and all the other tropics urged’ 
by Major Cartwright, were only a repeti- 
tion of what has been so often heard from 
Sir Francis Burdett. Mr. ‘Townshend’s 
reasons for reform, namely, that the poor- 
rates were too high in the parish of Godal- 
ming, and that the parson took his tythes in 
kind, was a reason which appears to us per- 
fectly ridiculous. When that gentleman 
complains that he is taxed 150]. on a farm 
which would net net him above 1601., and 
seems to consider this as the highest degree 
of oppression, we might ask him, does 

he suppose that the identical farm he al- 
ludes to would net him so much as 1601. 
per annum, if it were placed in any other 
country in Europe, or in America; or that 
it would produce him more of the real com- 
forts of life? It is certainly not the gentle- 
men of landed property who have the most 
‘reason to complain yf the pressure of the 
taxes. If the price of living has much in- 
@eased of late years, so have their rent-rolle, 





‘The question of tythes is also clearly uncon- 
nected with parliamentary reform, this 
claim on the part of the clergy having ex- 
isted before a House of Commons ever’ sat 
in England.” While we think it our duty to 
reply to false arguments which can only tend 
to inflame and mislead, we anxiously wish ta 
see every practicable reform introduced in 
the mode of returning members to parliae 
ment. We do not approve of the’ violeng 
and unconstitutional step which way sugs 
gested, of the King taking it upon himself to 
say what places should or should not send 
representatives. Indeed we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that whatever may have 
formerly been the prerogative of the Crown; 
in this respect, it has ceased to exist, im 
consequence of the pacta conventa of the 
Union. . 

If the Crown has @ right to disfranchise 
Old Sarum, it has an equal right to lessom 
the number of members for London or 
Westminster, The right, if there be any 
such, must exist totally independent of the” 
proper or improper mode of exercising it ; 
for a power of control over its exercise Would. 
imply a power somewhere, superior to thé” 
power of the Crown; and that, in the ex* 
ercise of a prerogative, would be a strange 
anomaly. We have, however, strong hopes 
that the measure brought into parliament by’ 
Mr. Curwen may lay the foundation fore” 
gradual amelioration of our representation.” 
To those theorists in reform, who suppose it 
would be right if the rotten boroughs were’ 
all struck off, we again point out the state” 
of the Irish representation since thé Uniom: 
In Ireland there are no rotten boroughs, but 
the one hundred representatives are elected 
by counties, cities, and large towns. Would’ 
the friends of reform be satisfied if the Eng- 
lish representation were assimilated to the 
Irish? or would they expect it then to be 
less corrupt than it is at present? The re~ 
form which we desire is not a reform iw 
theory, but a reform which will produce 
practical advantages to the country. That’ 
there are abuses in the representation whiéh® 
ought to be remedied, is admitted on all 
hands. The difficulty is to find such reme= 
dits as may be applied without greater or 
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more extensive mischiefs than arise out of 
the abuses they are intended to correct. 
The court-martial on Admiral Gambier 
was a subject which excited a very consider- 
able degree of public interest. It having 
been hinted to Lord Cochrane, by govern- 
ment, that it was their intention to move the 
thanks of both Houses to Lord Gambier and 
the officers of his fleet, Lord Cochrane de- 
clared that if he stood alone in the House of 
Commons, he should oppose a vote of thanks 
to Lord Gambier. Lord Mulgrave (the 
First Lord of the Admiralty) then called on 
Lord Cochrane, to know upon what grounds 
he objected to such a vote; and his Lord- 
ship, in reply, merely referred to the en- 
tries on the log-books, and the minutes of 
the signals of the different ships. Lord 
Gambier therefore thought it necessary to 
call for a court-martial, to try him for the 
whole of his conduct while he commanded 
in Basque Roads, and particularly on the 
12th of April, when Lord Cochrane made a 
eignal to him that seven of the enemy’s fleet 
were on shore, and could be destroyed. In- 
dependent of the accusation of the gallant 
Lord Cochrane, it was impossible that Lord 
Gambier should not have felt that there was 
@ prejudice against him in the public mind, 
even before Admiral Hervey was broke for 
calling him ‘‘ a psalm-singing methodist,” 
and speaking in other respects disrespect- 
fully of his commanding officer. ‘The trial 
was therefore absolutely necessary for his 
honour. The court-martial took place at 
Portsmouth on the 26th of July; and after 
the log-books and minutes of signals were 
given in evidence, Lord Cochrane was exa- 


mined. The burthen of his evidence was, | 


that he was entrusted with the command of 
the fireships in the attack on the enemy’s 
eet on the night ofthe 11th. The fireships 
had not done the execution that they were 
calculated to produce, but that the enemy 
were obliged to slip from their anchorage ; 
and that.early in the morning of the 12th 
he notified to Lord Gambier, by signal, that 
eeven of the enemy’s line-of-hattle ships (in- 
¢luding a three-decker) were on shore, and 
might be destroyed by a part of the British 
Geet. It was his decided opinion that two 


| 


British ships of the line and the frigates 
could have destroyed the whole seven, if 
they had been sent in before half past ele 
ven; and that the frigates alone could have 
done it, at any time before one, when the 
French ships that were aground began te 
float. He considered the escape of the 3+ 
decker and the other two line-of-battle ships 
to be entirely owing to his Lordship’s delay 
in sending in assistance in proper time. He 
considered that there was no insuperable or 
very serious obstacle, either from the tide, 
depth of water, or strength of the enemy’s 
fortifications on the Isle of Aix, On Lord 
Gambier’s, ordering Lord Cochrane to re 
turn, on the 13th, his Lordship replied that 
they could destroy the enemy’s ships on 
shore. Admiral Stopford, Capt. Wolfe of 
L’Aigle, Capt. Rodd of the Indefatigable, 
and Mr. Sparling, master of the Impe 
rieuse, were examined onthe part of the 
prosecution. Their evidence was, upon the 
whole, favourable to Lord Gambier, who 
appeared to them to have made no unneces- 
sary delay. Lord Gambier, in his defence, 
stated, that if he had attempted to send ia 
the ships sooner, not an additional French 
ship would have been destroyed, but 
the British fleet would have been exposed 
considerable loss and danger. Three out 
the seven of the enemy’s ships were nev 
within reach of the British fire, and there- 
fore as great a destruction had been made m 
was possible, of the enemy’s vessels, wil 
the smallest risk on our side. The evide 
of by far the greater number of the captai 
was, that from the state of the wind and 
tide, the imperfect knowledge of the depth 
of water, and the strength of the forts oa 
the Isle of Aix, it would have been very 
imprudent for the Commander in Chief 
have ordered in the fleet sooner. Captaia 
Seymour of the Pallas, however, thought the 
line-of-battle ships might have got in at ele 
ven o'clock instead of two; but as to the 
prudence of sending them, he thought that 
a consideration for the discretion of tht 
Commander in Chief; Capt. Newcombed 
the Beagle also thought there was a pot 
bility of having anno’ 
the line-of-battle ships had been sent #@ 
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earlier; but that this would have been at- |) him the warmest thanks of the patriotic 
tended with considerable risk, and a risk, as |j armies in that part of Spain. We cannot 
hethought, rather too great. Captain Mal- }j have a doubt but that it was his sincere opi- 
solm’s opinion was nearly thesame. Capt. | nion which he delivered respecting Lord 
Broughton of the Illustrious, thought the | Gambier; and that if heshad been in his 
ships ought to have been sent in at eleven or |} situation, the victory wéuld/have been more 
twelve o’clock ; and that in that case the || glorious and decisive, although it: would 
two French ships of the line which were at || have been attended with more risk, and 
anchor would probably have slipped their |] probably with greater loss. 

cables, and not attempted to defend the 
seven that were aground. As a very de- 
cided majority of the naval men who were 
brought as witngsses.conceived it would be 
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At the time that our Summary of Politics 
for the last month was prepared for the 
i 'dGadmbiersto have sent in |] press, the news had not been received of the 
I i publicsw re'perfectly |] battle of Wagram, and the armistice with 
the’sentencejjjAustria. We then indulged the hope that 
's Lordsk the grand army of Austria, under the Arch- 
duke Charles, was strong enough, both in 
fimber arid position, to the efforts 
the French grand army; and that the 
ther armies of Austria, in Hungary, Ty- 
Fi rol, and Lower Austria, would have been 
d'}| strong enough to give a favourable issue to 
the continental war. It appears now, that 
in order to force the position of the Arch- 
duke, Bonaparte had united all the divisions 
of his armies of Italy and Dalmatia to: hie 
grand army. On the night of the 4th of 
July he crossed the Danabe with his whole 
my ought to have been attempted, even at || collected force, near Enzersdorf, and by 
considerable risk; and if that was the firm. || the morning ofthe 5th it was discovered that 
conviction of his mind, we cannot see how |} he had completely tumed the entrenched 
itwyould be possible for him, as a member ||camps of the Austrians, and had made it ne= 
jiament, to concur in a vote of thanks, || cessary for the Archduke to give him battle 









the sbipy 


to the opinion oft! 

the most brilliar victor 
graced sour naval’ history: 

by risks which appearedbeye 0 
of prudence, Lord Coch ane (whois al- 
lowed to have conducted himself in the 
action with equal judgment and gallantry) 
annot be blamed for thinking that a more 
omplete victory and ‘destruction of the ene- 
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the forts oa 
been very 
in Chief to 
r Captain 
thought the 
ot in at ele 
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tion of tht 
Jewcombed 















he thought censure was due. If there || on the plains. This battle, which lasted the 

ny thing of personal malice which in- |] whole of the 5th, anda considerable part of 
duced him to accuse his Commander in ||the 6th, was by many degrees the greatest 
Chief, that would bé highly disgraceful to || and most important battle that Bonaparte. 
hit.character. It is known, however, that |] ever fought. He had under his command 
the genuine character of his mind'leads him || almost the whole of his disposable force 5 
to enterprises of difficulty and danger, and |jand if he had been defeated, there was 
that men of such character are not apt to for- |] hardly a possibility of his being afterwards 
give what appears to them the errors of over- || able to retrieve his fortunes. His ‘chances 
¢autious prudence. Lord Cochrane, in his || of success were extremely doubtfuly: for the 
Single frigate, rendered very important ser- || French bulletin states, that by the junction 
¥ices to our allies in Catalonia, by frequent- || of the militia and new levies, the army of 
lylanding, and destroying the enemy’s bat- !! the Archduke amounted to near 2Q0j000 
teries and sign storming some || men, and that it hada train of from 800 to 
The services || 900 pieces of field artillery. The dvench 
were at- || army: was probably mot less than 150,000 
» but obtained || men, all veteran troops, and commanded by 
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the best generals in France, under the im- 
mediate direction of that man, who is ge- 
nerally allowed to be the most experienced 
and best general of the age. ‘The 28th bul- 
letin, in speaking’ef the battle of Wagram, 
says, that ‘‘frém 3 to 400,000 men, with 
from 12 to 1500 pieces of cannon, contend- 
ed for the most important interests.” It is 
from the astonishing force collected on both 
sides that we conceive this to be by far the 
most important battle which Bonaparte ever 
fought. It began on the plains of Enzers- 
dorf on the 5th of July in the morning, and 
lasted the whole day, without any particular 
advantage being gained over the Austrians. 


it was renewed early the next morning; in ; 
















doubt but Bonaparte would know how te 
make the fulladvantage of his victory. On 
the 12th, an armistice was signed at Znaim, 
by which the Emperor of Austria agreed to 
put the French in possession of Presburg, 
and the citadels of Buda in Moravia, and 
Gratz in Styria, and to evacuate the Tyrol, 
This armistice was to last for a month, and 
fifteen days notice was to be given of the 
termination of it. 
writing we are without information whether 
a peace has or has not been concluded be- 
tween France and Austria,’ f 


At the time we are 


It must be al- 
stand, and 


the neighbourhood of the village of W ag: be het? 


ram, and a little after-noon the Austrian } 
army was compelled to retreat from the fie 






of battle, and, asthe French account states, | the 







was completely out of sight long before) 


ét was dark. This circumstance shows that 
the retreat was effected in good order, and 
that the French did not venture to pursue 
them closely. It appears that in this battle 
the French general practised his accustomed 
manceuvre of accumulating the great mass 
of his forces in the center, while the Arch- 
duke repeated the error which has so often 
proved fatal to the Austrian armies, of direct- 
ing his principal force to the extremities of 
the army. ‘The Austrian right wing wascom- 
pletely successful on the 6th of July, having 
but a feeble enemy to oppose ; but the cen- 
ter was obliged to fall back, and the left 
wing wasturned. It then became necessary 
for the Archduke to retreat; but, as we 
have before observed, the enemy did not 
venture to pursue him closely, and do not 
pretend to have taken more than 20,000 
prisoners, out of an army which they reck- 
oned at ten times that number, or more than 
AO pieces of cannon, out of the 8 or 900 
which they said the Archduke brought into 
the action. ‘The loss of the French must be 
supposed to have been nearly as great as 
that of the Austrians; and the army which 
the Archduke brought from the field was one 
of the best armies which had ever entered 
it, but still it had been obliged to fall back 
before a superior encmy ; and there was no 


war did actually break out on the 12th of 





i sooner, when it a 


ease by ‘our government, 
ies the time Of Bonaparte’s return'to Paris 


in the month of January, that war between 


France and Austria was inevitable. ‘The 


April, by the Emperor of Austria passing 
the Inn, and invading Bavaria. Our go 
vernment certainly were apprised that wag 
was unavoidable, long before it actually 
broke out; and if they had sent their expe- 
dition to Walcheren in the beginning 

May, instead of the latter end of Jul 
most probable; that it would have entir 
changed the fortune of the war. The inhas 
bitants of the north of Germany would pro- 
bably have driven out King Jerome and their 
and the Archduke 
Charles would not have been forced to sign 
a ruinous armistice, by finding himself cvop- 
ed up within the narrow limits of Bohemia. 
He would then have had not only Bohemia, 
but all the northern districts of Germany, to 
fall back upon, in case of defeat. Even the 
Prussian armies wouldin that case have pro- 
bably taken the field 1 the common cause. 
We have no pleas Inting out where 
rnment, has 
allies, but 


French oppressors, 









this country, or 5 
been deficient ¥ 
we Can never col 
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allother nations, (iet them fight never so 


ow, bravely,) provided they do not completely 
- On sacrifice themselves to utter destruction, 
Emam, while our great men are settling what favor- 
ced to jte generals are to have commands, and what 
sburgs ood generals, who are no favourites, are to 
Be. and a excluded from commands, in our expe- 
Tyrol ditions. We cannot discover any satisfac- 
hy and torygreason why an expedition was not sent 
of the of@two months sooner. It is most evident 
As. that it did not require 56,000 men to take 
rhe ther the island of Walcheren ; andif 20,000 men 
oe Pa had been sent out in the first instance, they 
be ay could very easily have been reinforced. The 
A, and present situation of Austria naturally calls 
mcs forth’ these reflexions. ‘The French papers 
enum- 


truly state that the reason Austria is in the 
greatest peril, is, that their grand army, be- 
ing cut off from Hungary, have no other re- 


Austria 
until an 
hat, en 

















' sources left but what Bohemia affords. We 
e reason firmly believe that she would not have been 
7 in that situation, if our expedition had been 
be was sent out in proper time, but that she would 
a count among her resources the whole north 
to Paris ofGermany, as well as the Tyrol; and that 
me if she had possessed these resources, she 
- e 


12th of 
passing 
Jur go 
that war 
actually 
sir expe- 


ethan another, for we 


em 


iat time, in seconding the exertions of Russia 
‘he infta*” 7 and Prussia. The last administration were 
ruld shat more culpable, in this respect, than the pre- 
and their sent, as the war with Russia and Prussia 
irchduke lasted for @ight months, during all which 
d to sign time they made no effort for the deliverance 
self cuop- of Europe. We, however, greatly rejoice 
Bohemia. that at length'the power of Great Britain is 
Bohemia, fairly put forward. We have now about 
rmany, to 45,000 troops in the Dutch islands, 25,600 
Even the (at least) in Spain and Portugal, and from 
have pro- 10 to 15,000 in Sicily and the Mediterra- 
lon Cause. tan; which makes a total of 85,000 land 
ut where troops employed against the enemy on the 
nent, has continent of Europe. To this are also to be 
allies, but 


who revile 


would never have sought or consented to 
pesuch a disgraceful and calamitous armistice. 
these observations we do not, however, 


cannot 
ecting that under the late admi- 
ssia avas lost, afid Russia driven 
pinto the arms of l’rance, 
Hof the ministers, at that 





added considerable detachments of marines 


and sailors acting with our troops in Hol- 
land. This is nearly as great an exertion as 
the nations of the continent could expect 
Great Britain to make in their cause ; and 
at the same time that ministers are entitled 
(comparatively) to praise, for being the first 
to put forward the real strength of the 
country, itis deeply to be lamented that 
our expedition was not sent to its destination 
at the time that the hopes of the conti- 
nent were so high, after the glorious battle 
of Asperne. The noble example which our 
army in Spain has set, will, we doubt not, 
be followed by our army in Holland ; and it 
may possibly turn out, that when Europe is 
fully assured that we have actually 85,000 
troops upon the continent, composed of as 
good soldiers as ever took the field, her 
hopes may again be revived, and her exert- 
tions renewed. ‘Atleast, amidst the down- 
fall of monarchies, and the subjugaticn, of 
the continental nations, it must be a proud 
consolation to this country to find herself 
able to spare such an army, for the service 
of the continent, as would aloné be suffie 
cient to destroy any army which Bonaparte 
could ever calculate upon landing in this 
country. Greatly as the offensive strength 
of Bonaparte has increased during the pre- 
sent war, the defensive strength of this 
country is increased in a still greater pro- 
portion. ‘The threatened invasion, which 
at the beginning of the war was considered 
probable, is thrown back an immeasurable 
distance. Our empire remains untouched, 
while France it losing almost all her colo- 
nies; and there never was a time in which 
the honour of the British arms was betier 
supported, both by land and sea, Our 
armies have for many years (except when 
the Duke of York commanded out expedi- 
tions) been uniformly successful against the 
French, as the battles of Alexandria, Maida, 
Vimiera, and Talavera fully prove. Intwo 
of these battles, namely, Maida and ‘laia- 
vera, our troeps defeated French armies 
much superior to them in number, and 
principally by that weapon which best 
proves the courage of soldiers—the bayonet. 
This country may therefore well pride itself 
'in being superior, in arms as in arts, to any 
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other nation in the world; and it is not 
tore impregnably defended by the sea and 
its triumphant navies, than,it is by the ad- 
mirable valour and discipline of its soldiers, 
and the high spirit of its people, who would 
mever consent to bear the yoke of a foreign 
conqueror. 

The history of our recent successes in 
Spain is briefly as follows:—Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, after driving Marshal Soult from 
Oporto with considerable loss, instead of 


pursuing him through the difficult passes of 


the mour‘ains, left a sufficient Portuguese 
force to watch him, and marched with his 
own army to the banks of the Tagus, whence 
Victor had pushed some detachments into 
Portugal. At the approach of the British 
army these detachments fell back, and Vic- 
tor himself found it necessary te recross the 
Tagus, and retreat to Talavera. There is 
no doubt but that his retreat was entirely 
owing to the advance of the British army, 
who thus, without a battle, succeeded in 
freeing the province of Estramadura from 
the presence of the enemy. It was soon 
currently reported that there were consider- 
able disagreements between Sir Arthur 
Wellesley and the Spanish general, Cuesta, 
and every circumstance which has since 
transpired tends to make that report more 
credible. At length the generals agreed on 
a plan of operations, and the two armies 
formed a junction. On the 22d of July 
they drove in Victor’s outposts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Talavera; and on the 23d, 
when the British columns were drawn up 
for the attack, by the desire of General 
Cuesta the attack was postponed for a day, 
and Victorretreated in the meantime, and 
formed a junction with Sebastiani and Jo- 
seph Bonaparte. It was stated in the go- 
vernment prints, that Cuesta’s reason for 
refusing to fight on the 23d was because it 
was Sunday: but whatever was the real 
reason, Sir Arthur Wellesley, in his dis- 
patches of the 24th, showed considerable 
vexation ; and after complaining of the de- 
ficiency of the means of transport, said that 
it would be impossible for him to continue 
active operations until he was supplied.— 
These dispatches gave rise to a considerable 


warfare among the journalists in this coun- 
try. The ministerial papers immediately 
began violently to abuse General Cuesta and 
the Spaniards; they considered the cause of 
Spain as lost, and evidently laboured to pré- 
pare the public mind for the retreat of t 

British army from Spain. ‘The anti-mini- 


and contended that if Spain were aban 

ed, all the fault ought not to rest on 
Spaniards. While this war of journalists 
was going on, the dispatches of the 29th of 
July arrived, bringing the account of the 
repulse of Joseph Bonaparte, at the head of 
all his collected force ; and that the brunt 
of the battle was borne by the British army, 
who defeated at least double the number of 
French troops, commanded by Joseph Bo- 
naparte in person, aided by Marshals Jout- 
dan and Victor, and by General Sebastianii. 
The news of this great and unexpectéd vie 
tory produced the most enthusiastic joy 
throughout this country. The cause of Spain 
had always been dear to the people of Eng- 
land, but they had begun to consider it 
hopeless, when the news of the glorious vit- 
tory of Talavera suddenly brightened the 
prospects and the hopes of Spain. The vi 
tory cost us extremely dear, we hayis ng 
above 5000 men (being nearly a)qui 

our whole army) in killed, wout ve 
prisoners. The,French, howeve 

amuch greater loss, and left u: 

of cannon and five standards; 
of our victory. When it is | 


sterial papers defended the cause of _ 


ECOLIe 


d that 
Cuesta’s army co-operated but in a ‘very 
small degree, and that the Spanish armyof 
General Vanegas had not come up, we 
think ourselves entitled to hope that this vie- 
tory will be attended with very important 


results. Great as was our loss in the battle 
of Talavera, yet when wejiconsider how 
much it has added to our military reputa- 
tion, and improved the situation of things in 
Spain, we think these advantages have .not 
been too dearly purchased. The military 
character of England. now stands so high, 
and it has put forth such a considerable de 
gree of strength, that we think it still po» 
sible that Europe may rally under our ban 
ners, and shake off the yoke of the tyrant. 
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pond In a military point of view, the victory at 
ately Talavera is one of the grandest achieve- 
and ments ever performed by a British army, and 
ase of will show the head of the French govern- 
pres ‘ment what he has to expect, should his le- 
f the gions ever set foot on English ground ; but 
hints with respect to its permanent influence on 
Snain, the affairs of Spain, we must say that our 
tks. hopes are not great. Neither the Supreme 
4 Junta, the population, nor the armies of 
nalists that country, are of the proper stuff; for 
oth of though Sir Arthur Wellesley puts a very in- 
f the dulgent construction on the conduct of 
iad Cuesta’s officers and troops, and even pays 
brut a sort of compliment to their ‘ disposi- 
army, tions,” we look in vain for that ardent zeal, 
‘ber of that noble daring, which we were at one 
oh Bo- time led to believe animated the “ univer- 
Jodie sal Spanish nation.” The army under’ 
seta, Cuesta, it appears from Sir Arthur’s dis- 
id Wide patches of the 15th of July, eonsisted of 
tic joy 38,000 men, 7000 of whom were cavalry ! 
F Spain and yet this numerous army saw 20,000 Eng- 
r Eng. lish fighting their battles against 40,000 
dae We French, and stood looking on, almost inact- 
vas Gb. ive spectators; and even when the battle 
was over, and the French repulsed on every 








“ side, these 38,000 Spaniards, fresh and un- 
ns? exhausted as they were, suffered the French 
to retreat “in good order,” without offer- 
ing them any molestation ! 
__ What, we should be glad to know, must 
‘ be the moral effects of such scenes upon the 
Spaniards themselves? They are calcu- 
lated to make them consider the contest, 


_mot as between France and Spain, but as 
























































pale between England and France. Under such 
up, we circumstances, it will give this country little 
this vice | . Pleasure to learn that the British army, 
nportant which had remained stationary for three 
e battle | . Say* after the battle of Talavera, intended 
jer how 

- reputa- 

things in 

have. not 

military Readers with an elegant’ Map of the Seat o 
so high, Geographical and 

rable de» Austrians, in the present Campaign. 
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to advance to Guadarama, about thirty -miles 
north-west of Madrid : the people of Eng- 
land will be apt to suppose, that the best 
use Sir Arthur can make of his brilliant vies 
tory would be to withdraw his troops in 
safety from the peninsula. Already nearly 
one-fourth part of his army is rendered in- 
efficient, and another such a victory would 
ruin him. 


a oe 
We have to record the surrender of 


Flushing to the British arms. But with re- 
spect to the ulterior objects of the expedi- 
tion, nothing further is known. 


From the great activity evinced in for- 


warding reinforcements of troops and con- 
voys of ammunition from France to the arm- 


ies on the Danube, it has been inferred that 
the negociations between France and Au- 
stria are not likely to have a pacific termi- 
But we think this inference is not 
a just one. It is an invariable maxim with 
Bonaparte never to consider any thing as 
done, so long as there remains any thing un- 
done ; and he knows that this unabated 
activity will have it due weight in the ne- 
gociation : it willnot only enable him to de- 
mand more from Austria, but render the 
conclusion of the treaty more certain, Of 
the progress of the negociation, or what sa- 
crifices will be demanded from Austria, no- 
thing satisfactory is known ; but from an in- 
timation given in a French paper, that the 
Emperor Francis is to join France in an at- 
tack upon Turkey, it is probable that Na- 
poleon does not intend at this time te blot 
out Austria from the rank of nations, though 
he willdoubtiess curtail its power, and di- 
minish its resources to such a degree, that it 
will in future exist only by his sufferance, and 


no Jonger than suits his other projects. 


In addition to the Summary of Politics ay pies in this Work, we present our 
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January 22, 1809, Bonaparte arrived at 
Paris from Spain, and an approaching war 
between Austria and France wa’ generally 
expected. 

About this period the differences between 
France and Austria appeared to lead inevi- 
tably.to war. During’ the interval from the 
peace of Presburg until the’ meeting at Er- 
furth, the government of Austria seems to 
have been conducted with prudence and not 
without vigor. The armaments were com- 
pleted, the arsenals and magazines were 
filled with stores, and the treasury was’ re- 
- plenished. The answers of Austria to the 
remonstrances of Bonaparte, and to-those of 
his subservient princes of the Confederation, 
were dictated by circumspection and deter- 
mined resolution. ‘The occurrences in Spain 
enabled her to increase her energies. United 
--by enthusiastic attachment to the reigning 
family, and particularly to the person of the 
Archduke Charles, the provinces of Hun- 
gary (1), Galicia, Bohemia, Croatia, and Mo- 
ravia were ready to rise with Austria against 
the common insulter of mankind. France 
had at that moment about 60,000 troops in 
Germany ; - 160,000 conscripts were de- 

manded, but it was’ not supposed that Bo- 
maparte would have an army to send against 
Austria of more than 150,000 efficient men. 
The forces to be derived from the Rhenish 
Confederacy were thus estimated: (2) Ba- 
varia might furnish 36,000, Saxony 24,000, 
Wurtemberg 12,000, Baden 8000, Berg 
4000, and the other princes 12,000. Alto- 

gether about 96,000. 

At the beginning of February the King of 
Bavaria appeared to have received intelli- 
gence that Austria intended to invade his 
dominions. He drew his army together, 
and reinforced it with 10,000 recruits. Ou- 
dinot’s corps was expected to occupy the 
country between Augsbur? (3) and Ingol- 
stadt (4). The Austrian generals, how- 
ever, who had been summoned to Vienna, 

























were speedily dismissed. It was notwith- 
standing that certain, men of tried integrity 
and long experience had been selected, and 
that the Archduke Charles had strengthened 
and new-organized the army by every means 
that might render it effective. Exclusive of 
the Hungarian insurrection, the Austrian 
forces were estimated at about 300,000 
men. This force was said to be divided 
into three parts; of which the Emperor in 
person was expected to command one, the 
Archduke Charles another, and the Arche 
duke John a third. 

Before the middle of February every hope 
of pacification had expired. It was conf- 
dently reported that Bonaparte would head 
a large army, fer the destruction of the 
Austrian name: that he would penetrate 
through Dalmatia (5) against Turkey, after 
he should have decided the fate of Austria 
in Hungary (1) ; while Russia was to seize 
upon Moldavia and Walachia (6). 

Inthe meantime Bavaria continued her 
armaments, and received daily a vast ac« 
cession of Frenchtroops, On February 25, 
Oudinot arrived at Augsburg (3) with his 
staff. All Bavaria was at that time covered 
with deep snow, which prevented the ims 
mediate marching of his corps through the 
Tyrol (7), which was supposed tobe the 
place of its destination. On the 17th, the 


|| Archduke John proceeded to Arlzburg (8) 
| and the interior of Austria, and the Count 


ij de Bellegarde towards Cracow (9). 

On the 6th of March the whole division of 
General Wrede was to leave Ulm (10), 
Augsburg (3), and Lindau (11), and tg 
march towards the Inn (12), on account of 
the disturbances which were expected in the 
Tyrol. 

A powerful Austrian Army had been cal- 
lected at Egra (13): many other bodies of 
Austrian cavalry had been cantoned upon the 
frontiers of Saxony, and therefore measures 
were taken to secure the town of Drew 
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den (14) from an attack. It appeared ma- 
nifest that-without the personal authority of 
‘Bonaparte in Germany—without some fresh 
testimony of the extent of his power—in 
short, without the immediate suppression of 
the rising influence of Austria, the gigantic 
empire of France was giving way in its ex- 
tremities. Desertions from the Bavarian 
and Wurtemburg troops were frequent; 
Saxony inclined towards her former alli- 
ances ; and Prussia displayed some feeble 
intentions of emancipating herself from her 
thraldom. Russia was suspected of vacillat- 
ing in her councils; but it appears that a 
friendship, founded on the basis of mutual 
aggrandisement, had been cemented at Er- 
furth(15), between the two emperors, 
Alexander and Napoleon, by which: the 
power of the great northern empire was ren- 
dered subservient to the artifices of France. 
- On the 24th and 27th of February the 
first column of Oudinot’s army, consisting of 
30,000 men, passed the Danube, and pro- 
ceeded toward Augsburg (3), The Bava- 
rian general, Le Roi, took the command of 
the troops in the Tyral (7). General Wrede 
commanded between Munich (24) and the 
Inn. ‘The Duke of Auerstadt’s army began 
its march for Bavaria. This, united with 
the troops of Oudinot, Wurtemburg, and 
Baden, together with the army of the King 
of Bavaria, might be estimated at. about 
160,000 men, independent of the contin- 
gent forces that might be expected from 
other confederates. 

On February 23, the French ambassador, 
Count Andreossi, took leave of the Empe- 
ror of Austria, and on the next day departed 
for Paris, leaving, as his Chargé d’Atlaires, 
M. Daudan. 

The Archduke John proceeded to Lay- 
bach (16). 

On the llth of March the Archduke | 
Charles issued his first proclamation at Vi- 
enna. It was an affecting and patriotic 
summons to the subjects of Austria to repair 
to the army. 

At the beginning of March, general con- 
gresses of the Hungarian counties were held, 
to prepare the necessary measures for per- 
sonal insurrection. 


French troops passed the Rhine at Stras- 
burg (17) and Basle (18), and continued 
their march through Suabia. The greater 
part proceeded by Stockbach (19) and Me- 
mingen (20) towards Landsberg (21), where 
they were to be joined by Bavarian and other 
French troops. The Duke of Rivoli: took 
the command of this united force. - 

On March 21, the Bavarian general, 
Wrede, arrived at Landshut (22). The 
Bavarian and French force, between the Inn 
and the Iser (23), then consisted of about 
30,000 men. The head-quarters of Oudi- 
not- were at Munich (24); those of the 
Duke of Dantzic were at Augsburg (3). 

By the latter end of March, the'contin- 
gent troops of the confederates were ready. 
The troops of the Duke of Wurtsburg'(25) 
were cantoned along the Maine (26): a di- 
vision of Saxon forces was detached from 
Dresden (27) to Lausnitz (28): Saxony 
was reinforced with 15,000 men from Han- 
over, and with other troops under General 
St. Germain, from Jena and Weimar. The 
army of the Duke of Auerstadt, cantened 
near Bamberg, consisted of 10,000'men, 
and was augmented with troops from -Hano- 
ver and Swedish Pomerania. In the mean-’ 
time the Austrian troops in the neighbour- 
hood had daily increased ; and by alarming 
Saxony, not only prevented the march of 
her contingent troops, but obliged the French 
to remain for the defence of that kingdom. 

On the 6th of April, at Vienna, Prince 
Charles issued a bold and animating procla- 
mation of war. against France. The Au- 
strian forces approached the frontiers of Ba- 
varia, While part of the army of the Duke 
of Rivoli extended itself towards the Tyrol. 

On the 8th of April, Bonaparte’s equip- 
age arrived at Stutgard, attended by Ge- 
neral Dumas. 

Prince Charles set out to join the army 
onthe 6th of April, and on the following 
day the Archduke John departed to resume 
the command ofhis division ; and the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, so assume the functions of 
director-general of the ordnance of all the 
Imperial armies. 

From Bohemia the Austrian troops con- 
tinued to threaten Saxeny. ‘The whole 
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Saxon force was assembled at Dyesden, wd 
the Prince de Ponte Corvo took the chief 
command of those troops, and ¢f the awxili- 
aries from Poland and Swedish Pomerania. 
On the 18th, the French general, Morand, 
arrived at Dresden, and superintended the 
repairs and the increase of the fortifications. 

Prince Charles established his head-quar- 
ters at Lintz. ‘The court of Bavaria in- 
stantly prepared to leave Munich, 

French troops continued to occupy Bava- 
ria. The military road from Rastadt, by 
Pforzheim, Wachingen, Caustadt, Guipen- 
gent, and Ulm, was covered with troops. 

The Bavarian forces were distributed into 
three divisions of 13,000 men eaeh; the 
Girst commanded by the Hereditary Prince ; 
the others by Generals Wrede and Raglo- 
vitch. The Prince of Neufchatel proceeded 
through Carisruhe and Donau to the army 
en the Danube. 

The Austrians having passed the Inn, di- 
rected their march towards Munich, where 
Bonaparte was expected to fix his head- 
quarters for a short time. Their route was 
by Wawerburg and Landshut. 

On the 16th of April the Emperor Na- 


poleon was at Stutgard, on his way to Mu- 
nich, 

On thejOth of April the Austrians passed 
the Inn. 


On the 10th, the Austrian troops invested 


Passau and Kuffstein. ‘The Bavarian court 
quitted Munich for Dettingen. 

On the 17th, Bonaparte was at Donau- 
werth :. and on the 18th, he removed his 
head-quarters to Ingolstadt. 

On the 19th was fought the hattle of 
Pfafienhoffen. 

On the 19th, the battle of Tann. 

On the 20th, the battle of Abensberg. 

On the 2ist, the battle of Landshut. 

On the 22d, the battle of Eckmuhl. 

On the 23d, the battle of Ratisbon. 

After these battles, which terminated in 
favour of the French, Prince Charles cross- 
ed the Danube, and took the road to Wald- 
munchen. On the 24th he marched through 
Bruck, and encamped at Cham, behind a 
river Regen. 


On the evening of the 27th Bonaparte ar- 


ined at “Muhidorf ; and on the 28th, h 
advanced divisions, under the Duke of Ij 
tria and the Duke of Montebello, ¢ 

the kan, and arrived at Burghaussen. 
naparte arrived at Ried on the 2d of May, 
and at Lambach on the same day.” On t 
3d, the Duke of Istria and General © 

not marched towards Ebegsberg. G 
Claparede, with the advanced guard, fe 
30,000 Austrians before that town. Ane: 
gagement ensued, in which the Austri 
after a severe contest, were defeated, 
continued their flight towards Vienna. Og) 
the 4th of May Bonaparte arrived at Ems, 

On the 10thof May Bonaparte appeared 
before Vienna, and on the morning of th 
13th, the grenadiers of Oudinot’s corps tc 
possession of the city. 

In the meantime the Archduke Cha 
having failed in an attempt to recross 
Danube, toattack the French, during their 
march, in their rear, proceeded along the) 
northern bank of the Danube until he are 
rived opposite to Vienna. On the 21s 
and 22d ef May were fought the battles 
Aspern and Esling, which were decidedly i 
favour of the Austrians. After these vie 
tories of the Austrians, the French, withi 
defeated Emperor, remained entrench 
principally in the island of Lobau, in 
Danube. 

The Austrian army, under the Archduke 
John, retreated from the Tyrol, after m 
severe contests with the French, Bavarian) | 
and Italian troops. On the 19thof May thé 
Austrian Prince had arrived at Villach. a 

The Viceroy of Italy (Prince Eugene}i® 
pursued the Austrians “towards Hungary) j 
and on the 5thof June established his heade | 
quarters at Oedenburg. On the 7th he prow 7 
ceeded to Guntz; on the 9th, to Savar ; and 
on the 14th was fougl.t the battle of Raaby! 5 
in which the Austrians were defeated. On . 
the 24th of June the town of Raab capita ‘ 
lated to the French. 

Bonaparte, with the troops under his ir 
mediate command, remained in the island ¢ 
Lobav. : 

Prince Charles lay encamped on the right” ; 
bank of the Danube, between Enzersdorf 
and Aspern. 
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» Having formed bridges of boats and rafts, 
the Ftench attacked the positions of Prince 
Charles on the 4th of July, and on the 5th 
and Gth was fought the fatal battle of Wag- 
ram. | Prince Charles retreated towards Bo- 
hemis. 

« Oxi the 10th, the Duke of Rivoli attacked 
the Austrian rear guard before Hollabrun, 
and at noon on the same day the duke of Ra- 
gusa gtrived at the heights of Znaim or Za- 
naim, ‘The engagement had begun, and 
‘the fortune of the day appeared to be weil 

isputed on both sides, when Bonaparte, 
being; informed that Prince John of Lich- 
tenstéin, who had been sent to him with pro» 
posals of peace, had arrived at the outposts, 
ordered the firing to cease. The armistice 
between France and Austria was soon after- 
wards concluded. 

i ——_—_—— 
Geographical Notes. 

(i) Huncary—A kingdom of which the 
government is hereditary-in the House of 
Austria. ' It is estimated that 100,000 
men can be easily raised therein on any 
emergence. Buda is the capital of Lower 

| Hangary, and Presburg of Upper. 

MGaticia—Formerly a part of the Polish 

’ dominions, but incorporated into the Au- 

strian empire in 1772 and 1795, under 
tthe appellation of the kingdom of Galicia 

E-an@ Lodomeria. ‘lhe population is esti+ 
“mated at about 4,000,000. 

Bowtm1a—A kingdom subject to the House 
of Austria. The capitalis Prague. 

Croaria—A country of Europe subject to 
the House of Austria. Carlstadt is the 
capital. 

Moravia—A marquisate dependent on 

im Bohemia. Its capital is Olmutz. 

(2) Bavaria—Formerly a circle of the 
German empire, comprising a palatinate, 
an electorate, and a duchy. It has since 
been erected into the principal kingdom 
of the Rhenish Confederacy by Bonaparte. 

Saxony—Two circles of the German em- 
pire, now partly erected into a kingdom 
by Bonaparte. Dresden is its capital. 

WuRTEMBURG—Formerly _ a_ sovereign 
duchy of Germany, now erected into a 

‘onarchy by Bonaparte. Its capital is 


Scutgard, and is esteemed one of the thost 
fertile and. populous districts of the gon- 
tinent. 

Bapen— A margravate of Westphalia, } 

Berc—A duchy of Westphalia, of which 
Dusseldorp is the capital. 

(3) Augsburg—Lately an Imperial city, 
is now subject to the King of Bavaria, to 
whose dominions it was attached by the 
French Emperor. It isa large well-forti- 
fied town, about 30 miles" NW" of Munich. 

(4) Ingolstadt—A town of Bavaria, seated 
on tie Danube, about 45.4hiles NW of 
Munich. It is one of the strongest places 
of Germany, and is surtounded by @ mo- 
rass. ' 

(5) Datmatia—A country formerly divided 
into Turkish, Ragusam, Hungarian, and 
Venetian Daimatia; now fermed into a 
sort of republic, under the control of 
France. 

(6) W aLacu1a—anciently Dacia, a province 
of Turkey in Europe. 

(7) Tyror—A part of the circle of Austria 
ceded to Bavaria by the treaty of Pres- 
burg, in 1805. It is a mountainous €toun- 
try, but its villages are extremely fertile. 
Inspruck is its ccpital. 

(8) Arlsburg—aA town in the interior of Au- 
stria, situated on the river Ens, about 
125 miles SW of Vienna. 

| (9) Cracow—Formerly the capital of Po- 
land, but now a frontier town of the par- 

| tition, belonging to Austsia. 

; (10) Ulm—aA town seated at the confluence 
of the Blau with the Danube. 

| (11) Lindau—A town situated on an island 
in the Lake of Constance, and united witht” 
the main land by a long bridge. It is sub- 
ject to the King of Bavaria. 

| (12) The Inn—A river which runs through 
the Tyrol, and continuing its course thro’ 
Bavaria, falls into the Danube at Passau. 

| (13) Egra—A fortified town on the frontiers 
of Bohemia.—It is 90 miles W by N of 
Prague. 

| (14) Dresden—The capital of Saxony, 

| (15) Erfurth—A town of Upper Me 
tuated on the river Gera. It is famdus 
for the late conference between the Em-’ 
perors of France and Russia. , 

















































































































































































(16) Laybach or Laubach—A town of Car- 
niola, seated ona river.of the same name. 

(17) Strasburg—A city situated on the 
Rhine. The citadel and. fortifications, 
constructed by Louis XIV. have been 
much increased, and this town may be re- 
garded as the strongest in Europe. 

(18) Basle—A town of Switzerland, on the 
Rhine. 

(19) Stekach or Stockbach—A town of Sua- 
bia, situated on a river of the same name. 

(20) Memingen—A town of Suabia, well 
fortified, and surrounded by amorass. It 
is situated in a fertile plain on the river 
Hen. 

(21) Landsberg—A town of Brandenburg, 
seated on the Warta. 

(22) Landshut—A town of Bavaria, seated 

on an island im the river Iser, 35 miles 

NE of Munich. There is also another of 

the same name, in Silesia, on the river 


WHEN education has perfected this na- 
tural talent in the tame Dog, when he has 
been taught to repress his ardour, to mea- 
sure his motions, to accustom himself to a 
regular progression, and a sort of discipline 
necessary to the art, he hunts with method, 
and always with success. 

- In desart and uninhabited countries there 
are wild dogs which differ in nothing from 
the disposition of wolves, except the facility 
that is found in taming them. They assem- 
ble also in troops, for hunting and forcibly 
attacking wild boars, wild bulls, and even 
lions and tygers. 

In America, the wild dogs are of a race 
formerly tame. ‘They were transported 
thither from Europe; and some of them 
having been forgotten or abandoned in those 
desarts, they so multiplied there, that they 
come in troops into the inhabited countries, 
‘where they attack the cattle, and insult 
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(Continued from Page 276.) 


Bober ; and also another in Moravia, on 
the confines of Hungary and Austria. 
(23) The River Jser rises on the confines of 
Tyrol, and joins the Danube between, 

Straubing and Passau. 

(24) Munich—A fortified town, capital of 
the kingdom of Bavaria. It is seated on 
the Iser, 33 miles ESE of Augsburg. 

(25) WurtspuRG—formerly an electorate, 
now a duchy bestowed as a ie. 
to the King of Bavaria. 

(26) Maine—A river which rises in Donati 
nia, and flows by Bamberg and Frankfort, 
and joins the Rhine at Mentz. 

(27) Dresden—A city of Germany, capital 
of Saxony. It is divided by the Elbe 
into old and new town. 

(28) Lausnitz, or Launy—A town on the 
confines of Bohemia and Saxony, near the. 
river Egra. 


even men ; but when approached in a sooth- 
ing way, they soon become:pliant and fami- 
liar, and remain faithfully attached to their 
masters; whereas the wolf, though taken 
young, and brought up in a house, is gentle 
only in his first age ; he never loses his relish’ 
for prey, and sooner or later he delivers him-" 
self over to his inclination for rapine and de- 
struction. 

It may be said that the Dog is the only 
animal of approved fidelity ; the only one 
that constantly knows his master, and the 
friends of the family ; the only one that, 
when a stranger arrives, perceives it, that 
perfectly understands his name, and dis- 
tinguishes the voices of the family ; the only 
one that, when he has lost his master, and 
cannot find him, calls him by his whining 
moans ; the only one that, in a long journey 
he has taken but once, remembers and finds 
out the road ; the only one, in fine, whose 
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natural talents are evident, and disposition )| day pretty faithfully represented to us by 
alwayshappy. And as, of all animals, the 


its descendants’: but those which man has 
Dogis most susceptible of impression; and jj subjected to. himself; those which he has 
is more easily modified by moral caus@#,"so || transported from climate “to. climate;— 
also his nature, of all,others, is most'subject |] those whose food, habits, and manner of 
to variety and alteration, caused by physical }| livingshe has changed, »mustilikewise have 
influence. The constitution, faculties, and || changedy as to form, more»than all others ; 
habits of the body vary prodigiously. The }| and we-find, in fact, more «wariety in the 
form likewise is not constant. «In the same 


species of tame animals than of the wild: 
gountry one Dog is very different from an- || and as, among tame animals, the Dog is 
other ; and the species is, as it were, quite 


most attached to man, and-is' that which, 
different from itself, in different climates. |} living as man, lives also the mostirregular- 
Hence the confusion, mixture, and variety || ly; that, likewise, in which sentithent is 
of so many breeds, or races, which cannot || sufficiently predominant to makes@it. docile, 
be well enumerated: hence'the signal dif- 


obedient, and susceptible of every impress- 
ference in largeness of size, figure of the 


ion, and even of constraint; it is NOtsasto- 
body, length of the snout, form of the head, |} nishing that of all animals the “Dog*stiould 
length and direction of the earsand tail, ‘co- 


be the only one in which are found: the 
lour, quality, quantity of the*hair, &ce#2)"so || greatest varieties as to figure, ‘size,, colours 
that nothing fixed remains, »nothing com-|j.and other qualities. Some* circumstances 
mon to those animals, but the conformity of} still concur to this. alterations The» Dog 
the interior organization, and ‘the® faculty 


lives but a short time, produces. often and 
they all have of being able to procreate to- || in pretty great number; andas he is per 
gether ; and as thosé which differ most, in 


petually under the eye of man, whenever, 
all respects, the one from the other, pro- 


by a change very common in nature, theré 
duce, notwithstanding, individuals that per- }| should be irregularities or apparent varieties 
petuate themselves by producing other indi- || in some individuals, endeavours will be tised 


to perpetuate, by uniting togetherthose — 
singular individuals,.as is done to this day, 
when onevhas a mind toprocure new breeds 
of Dogs and other animals, Besides; tho’ all. 
the species be equally ancient, the number 
of gradations since the-creationm beingvimtch, 
greater in the species whose individuals live 
but a short time, their -varieties, alterations, 
and even degeneracy,*must likewise: beeome 
more obvious; because» such animals are 
more distant fromtheir stock than those that 
live a longer time. © Man is now eight times 
nearer Adam-than the Dog is to the first 
dog, because man lives fourscore years, and. 
the Dog but ten. If therefore, by “any 
cause whatsoever, these-two species equally 
tended to degenerate, this alterationjwould 
be now eight times more ‘manifest ist the 
Dog than in man. " if 
‘The small ephemeral animals, those whose 
life is so short that they aresyearly*renewed. 


































different soever and. various they may- be, 
constitute only one and the same species.— 
But amidst this numerous) variety of differ- 
ent races, it is difficult to ascertain the cha- 
racter of the primitive, original, and mother 
race of all the other races. How shall, we 
be acquainted with the effects produced by: 
the influence of climate, food, &c.?. How 


fects, or ratherfrom the results arising from 


one another, in the state of liberty or do- 
mesticity ? In fact, all these causcs alter 
with time. ‘The-most constant: forms, and 
the impression of nature, do not retain all 
their purity in the objects which man has 
been diligent in training. and modelling. — 
The animals which have. been independent 
enough to make choice for themselves. of 
their climate and food, are those that best ]} 
preserve that original impression ; and it}| by generation, arevinfinitely»more® subject 
may be believed, that in those species the || than other animals to varieties and altera- 
first and most ancient of all are still to this || tions of all kinds. Thessame.may be -said 
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of the animal plants comparatively with 
other vegetables. There are some, even, || and ré-productions, gan would again see 
whose nature is,.as it were, artificial and |} the original plant of wheat, and sd 
factitious. Corn; for example, is -a plant } know how much time is required for } 
which man hasgo changed, that it nowhere |] ture ‘to destroy the result of an art 
exists in the state of nature. We sée that restrained her from Webasing herself. : It 
it bears some*#élation \to cockle-wéed, to |} would be easy to make this experiment ‘on 
couch-grass, and \some. other grasses of the jj wheat and other plants which yearly Tepros ) 
meadows, but we are. ignorant which of ‘ 

those grassesit should be:-classed with; and 
as it renews itselfevery year, and is.(as serv- | 
ing for the food of man) ithat of all plants 
which he hag cultivated MOst, it is also that, 
of all others, whose nature is most altered. 
Man may therefore. make, not only ath 
servient to his wants and uses,,all the. in- : 
dividuals of the universe, but he "may also, } the. things which are contrary to their ha y 
with time, € -modify,. and perfect the ; } bits” or natuge; We can therefore never R 
species ; and this is: the most excellent right | ‘hope to Pet this means, the primi 

he hasover Nature. To! have transformed }} e og “, 

@ sterile blade of grass i into corn, is a sortiof |}: cae whi hy i e - Dog, are: ajo 
creation for. which, nevertheless, he should | i) permanent fatiations: but in default of 4 

mot be puff up with pride, since it is with } knowledge bry acts rot cannot be 
“the sweat of-hisbrow and reiterated culture chy notwithstanding, are ner. ( 
‘that he has ‘been able to extract from the ing at the truth, we 


at the expiration of a certain number of years 

























places ; ‘but it would be hardly possible toa 
tempt at, with any hopes of success, on 
mals that we must seek after, match, ca 
ple, and which are difficult to be trained af 
managed, because they all escape us, more 


| invincible répugnance which they have /f@r 


















song rectal: iee-batlnalh are therefore } sarts Brea) and that lived, as i: 
for an hundred and: fifty or two hundsemy | 


worked wee, that their oravsiediictn can- 
not be discerned, as in wheat, which no 
Jonger resembles the plant whence it derived | 
its original form. it is not, therefore, im- 
possible, thet amidst the numerous variety 
of Dogs which ‘we see at this day, there 
should not Be one likesthe first Dog, or ra~4 
ther the first'animal of that species, whieh 

has perhaps..bees much Gltered since the 
creation, and whose stock might consequent- 
ly have been, very differemt-from the breeds 


tered breeds, as produced from tame. Da 
must during this long space of time, hat 
approached, at least in part, to thee 
ginal fotm < yer travellers tell us that 
resemble our greyhounds. They ¢ay”% 
same of the wild dogs, or those that bect 
wild, at Congo, which, as those, of “A 
rica, assemble in troops to make war eo 
tygers, lions, &c. But others; without ¢om 
paring the wild Dogs of St. Domingo with 
} greyhounds, only say that their‘head is us- 
now subsisting; though alljof them have ori- |] ally flat amd long, the snout slender, the 
ginally sprung from it, - looks wild, the body thin and destitute of 
Nature, however, never fails to resume | flesh; that they are very swift in running, 
her right, when left to act frecly, “Wheat, | hint to/Perfection, and are easily tamed by 
scattered upon uncultivated ground, dege- || taking them quite young. 
nerates the first year. If this degenerate | 


} 
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grain were gathered, to be thrown about in | (Tbe F dane, 
like manner, the produce of this second ge-'| wa Ae 
neration would be stil more altered ; atid | 
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OF the bold and majestic style of archi- 
fecture with which the Theatre at Covent- 
Garden is rising from the flames, we shall 
speak more critically in our next number ; 
at present we can only say that its general 
thatacteristic is noble simplicity: The front 
in Bow Street, presents a portico of thé 
Doric order, the height of which would 
feider it an object of real grandeur to the 
observer, if it could be seen from a greater 
distance. The parts between the wings and 
the portico display no architeétural orna- 
iment, and this plainness gives a stronger 
tifect to two oblong compartments of Alto- 
Télievo designs from the chissels of Fldxman 
“Md Rossi. That on the sidé from the Por- 
tico towards Hart-street, allegorically re- 
esents the features of the anéient drama. 
a rock in the middle are seated Aichy- 
Wis, Sophocles, and Euripides: on one side 
ippears the muse of Tragedy followed by 
the Grecian chorus, and that énd of the 
Smpartment is filled with an elegant figure 

Mf Pegasus, attended by three floating 
fms which represent the three niost an- 

Muses, 


‘Then Meditation, Memory, and Song; 
(the Muses’ earliest names) poured solemn 


>” strains.” Nosiz’s Blackheath. 
On the other side of the Grecian bards are 
the principal characters of their dramatic 
productions. Hercules and Hylas from the 
Trachinie of Sophocles, Orestes pursued 
by Furies froni the Eumenides of Aschylus, 
iad Hippolytus mounting his chariot from 
thé Hippolytus of Euripides hate been se- 
lected by'the artist, and in the midst of them 
hehas placed a sitting figure of Athendis 
or Minerva, as a symbolical image of the 
tity of Athens ; by whose side he has placed 
the Dramatic Muse. This double intro- 
duction of the same muse into one series 
of figures, will perhaps, appear reprehen- 
fible to many modern critics: but we find 
that the ancients frequently repeated the 
Vol. I. Nos ¥: 


leading figure in their allegorical devites. 
In the other compartment, the most excel- 
lent features of the British Drama are in- 
tended to be personified. On a rock in the 
middle of the compartment is seated Shake« 
spear,—before him are some of his dra- 
matic chdracters. Caliban, the monster; 
who has been styled a pérfeét creation of 
vivid fancy, Prospero, Mirandaj and Fer- 
dinand, with Ariel;—Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth, about to perpetrate the murder 
of Duncan, have been selected from thé 
works of our immortal bard as the great 
efforts of his genius. This succession of 
figures is preceded by a chariot; in which 
three forms appear. The chariot is drawa 
by two bulls. We know no otber inter 
pretation to be assigned to this allegory 
but to suppose that the snecéssors and 
imitators of Shakespear! afe meant; who 
by the strength of a dull yet tumid genius 
have sometimés risen to ephemeral fame. 
At the back of Shakespear is seated Milton. 
At his fect lies a figure in chatas intended 
for Sampsen Agonistes: near him rises the 
figure of Urania, grasping a falling globe. 
The crew of Comus dispersed by the two 
brothers occupies the remainder of the des 
partment. The two brothers with drawn 
swords are the figures nearest the midd'e 
of the compartment; then follow three of 
the Bacchante ; Comus with his wand ~~ 
cup is next ; and beyond him the lady in the 
enchanted chair; aud two monsters resem 
bling tygers, who may he supposed to be . 
two human beings thus changed by Circe 
the mother of Comus. 

This if the most appdfent explanidtion 
which these subjects will present to any 
spectator; who is at all conversant in tlie 
Grecian and British drama: The désigtis 
therefore; cannot be esteemed moré ob- 
scure thao such allegorical devices aré usu- 
ally found to be. A continued allegory 
cither in painting or in sculpture, may be 
compared to the highest class of odes in 

$k 
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poetry : these designs of Flaxman and Ross: 
suggest to our recollection Gray’s Progress 
of Poetry, the comparison, bowever, is not 
favourable to the artists. Mr. Flaxman 
possesses a classical purity in all bis dispo- 
sitions of the human form, but he wants 
that power of mind—that inventive genius 
—which creates and embodies an idea: he 
translates well from poetry into sculpture 
—-in Dante and in Homer, he feels the 
ideas which are set before him, and seizes 
all the conception of the poet, but at the 
si:me time he seems to have very little poeti- 
cal originality, and the present specimens 
tend rather to lessen than to increase the es- 
timation which his designs from the Italian, 
and Grecian poets have stamped upon his 
naine. 

Of the two relievos under consideration, 
we think that which represents the ancient 
Drama of Greece by far the best. In point 
of conception it tells its subject more fully 
and more forcibly than the other ; or rather 
its subject possesses more of that simplicity 
of idea, without which every work of genius 
is but a confusion of discordant parts. The 
poetic spirit peculiar to Greece is elegantly 
expressed in the Pegasus aud his three im- 
portal attendants: the choir which pro- 
ceedes from them to the great tragic poets, 
and the features of the Athenian Drama, 
on the other side of the rock, surrounding 
the Athenian Goddess, are altogether a great 
and correct whole, that leaves the mind of the 
spectator at once satisfied with the artist, 


the spectator. The chariot drawn by bulls 
is the only pure allegory in the compart- 
ment, and the ideas suggested by it are such 
as tend to degrade the British Drama. It 
is ouly by contrasting this compartment 
with the other that we are induced to be- 
lieve that the nature of the British Drama 
is intended to be expressed in it. With 
that impression, we are again astonished at 
the introduction of Milton into the design, 
Is the masque of Comus a leading feature 
of the British Drama? Masques, though 
often attempted, have never succeeded im 
England ; and on the stage, the beautiful 
poetry, and delicate allegory of Milton's 
Comus is rather endured than admired: di- 
vest it of the music of Arne, and the adorers 
|of Milton would fly to. their closets, rather. 
than to the theatre, to enjoy its exquisite 
imagery and sublime morality. It is inno 
respect adapted to the British stage, and 
therefore can in no respect be a leading 
feature of the British Drama. Besides, in 


what have Rowe and Otway offended—a 
what Ben Johnson—in what Beaumont and 


Fletcher ?—In characterising the genius of 
the British Drama, was there no emblem 
to express its emancipation from the ty 
ranny of the Grecian unities—no allegory 
by which its close adherence to nature, and 
to the expression of individual character, 
could be denoted? 

We are now to consider the execution 
;of these designs in point of workmar 
|ship. /There is a studied simplicity ia 


| 


and at liberty to pursue them through all the || the works of Flaxman, almost as. dit 
analogies of sentiment or of reeollection.— || agreeable as the false ornaments of other 


This is not the case with the other compart- 
ment, which exhibits no geueral idea, and 
divides the mind between two parts of its 
subject, which have no direct or prominent 
point of union. The dramatic genius of 
Shakespear, and the dramatic genius of 
Milton, are two separate subjecis, nor can 
they even in thought be so blended as tu 
suggest the idea of the dramatic genius of 
Britain. In this separate state, with the 
characters from their dramas before them, 
they arouse none of the pleasing impulses 
of the imagination ; but having puzzled the 
recollection for a little while, the double 
device wearies the attention, and for want 
of a pervasive unity of conception, disgusts 


artists. The pedestal of Westmacott’s 
Duke of Bedford is scarcely more contrary 
to true taste than Flaxman’s affectation of 
the pure antique. To desert nature is ak 
ways culpable, let the objects which attract 
our attention from her be whatever they 
may. Let skill be acquired, and let Nature 
be studied; the artist need not then copy 
any peculiar manner of expressing his ideas: 
let him feel strongly, and execute readily, 
and he will have no cause to fear the want 
of strength, simplicity, or elegance, in his 
work. According as his mind conceive 
will his hand endeavour to execute. Hi 
who understands language grammatically, 


and can think with: rapidity, will never be 
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solicitous about the formation of his styie, 
yel he will always write with force and ele- 
gance. In the same way the artist, who has 
acquired a masterly command of his tools, 
and a powerful conception of his subject, 
will not be very solicitous as to any pe- 
culiar manner, yet will his perforn:ance be 
perfect and admirable. In the figures, 
Mr. Flaxman appears to have been led, 
by his devotion to the antique, to have 


given us exact copies of some remains of | 
Of this description are the} 


antiquity. 
Muses and Pegasus. We very much ad- 
mired the Chorus, and the figures of .Mi- 
nerva, Orestes and the Furies. 
among the very best which this com- 
partment displays. In the other compart- 
ment, Lady Macbeth is excellent and 
animated. The Two Brothers in Comus, 


These are 





were favoured with an account of these Allti- 
relievi, said to have heen given to the public 
by Messrs. Flaxman and Rossi. . It is now 
too late for us to alter the statemeat which 
we have made, or to correct the apparent 
mistakes into which we have been led by 
forming our own opinions of what these al- 
legorical groups were intended to represent, 
but notwithstanding the elucidation which 
we subjoin, we cannot avoid expressing our 
opinion that this account (if it be really 
given by the artists), subjects these Allti- 
relevi to still stronger objections on the 
score of incongruity than we have yet no- 
ticed, and that the ideas we have formed 
are not only more obvious as well as more 
classical, but coincide better with the ob- 


|ject of the whole, as well as with the ar- 


rangement and distribution of the parts, 


have their arms very ill formed, and || But let the artists speak for themselves, 


extended in an awkward and ungraceful 
manner: the Bacchante are not well ima- 
gined, and want their usual characteristics, 
with which Mr. Rossi’s reading should have 
furnished him. ‘The Lady sits, however, 
upon a Grecian seat of an uneasy form: 
the charm is just broken, and she seems 
to bend forwards as if about to rise 
inavery inelegant manner. Milton him- 
self is wrapt in a Grecian cloak, but his 
pallium rather -disguises thaa becomes 
him. The form of Urania we have cer- 
tainly seen in other company ; it isa pleas- 
ing, floating, common-place figure, but 
very much unlike the muse of the Paradise 
Lost. 

Yet, dissatisfied as we are, both with the 
conception and the execution of these 
pieces, we cannot but pronounce them to be 
the best alti-relievi that have hitherto ap- 
peared on any of our public buildings, and 
we congratulate the lovers of fine art upon 
their appearance. If the hands of British 
sculptors should be frequently called upon 
to furnish embellishments of this descrip- 
tion, we shall soon be persuaded that Bri- 
tish genius only wants encouragement to 
emulate and rival the genius of Greece ; 
and Messrs. Flaxman and Ressi will honour 
their country and themselves, by contend- 
ing with the antique, rather than by copy- 
ing it. 

Afier this article had been printed, we 
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THE ANCIENT DRAMA. 

In the centre, three Greek Poets are sitting, 
the two looking towards the portice,; are Aris- 
tophanes, presenting the Old’ Comedy, and 
(nearest to the spectator) ; Menander, .repre- 


presents herself with her crook and comic mask, 
the ebject of their imitaiion. She is followed 
by Polyhymnia playing on the greater lyre ; 
Euterpe on the lesser lyre. Clio, with the 
long pipes, and Tersichore, the Muse of Ac- 
tion or Pantomime. These are succeeded by 
three Nymphs crowned with the leaves of the 
fir-pine, and in succint tunics, representing tle 
Hours or Seasons, governing and attending the, 
winged horse Pegasus, 

The third sitting figure in the centre, looking 
from the portico, is Auschylus, the father of 
Tragedy, He holds ascroll open on his knee; 
his attention is fixed on Wisdom, or Minerva, 
seated opposite to the Poet. She is distin- 
guished by her helmet and shield. Between 
Esehylus and Minerva, Bacchus stands leaning 
on his Fawn, because the Greeks represented 
Tragedies in honour of Bacchus. Behind Mi- 
nerva stands Melpomene, or Tragedy, holding 
a sword and mask ; then follow two Furies, 
with snakes and torches pursuing Orestes, wha 
stretches his hands to supplicate Apollo for 
protection. Apollo is represented in the qua- 
driga, or four horsed chariot of the Sua. The 
last described figures relate to part of Aschy- 
lus’s Tragedy of Orestes. 

THE MODERN DRAMA, 

In the centre (looking from the Portico) 
Sheakespear is sitting ; the Comic and Tragic 
3Kk2 
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Masks, with the Lyre, are about his seat ; his 
right hand is raised, expressive of calling up 
the foilowing characters in the Tempest >= 
First, Caliban laden with weod next Ferdi- 
pind, sheathing his swords them Miranda, en- 
treating Prospero in behalf of her loyer; they 
are led on by Ariel above, playing on her 
lyre. This part of the compan ra. 
nated by Hecate (the three formed Gaddess, in 
her car, drawn by oxen) descending. She is at- 
tended by Lady Macbeth, with the dagger in 
her hand, followed by Macbeth turning in 
horror from the body of Duncan bebind him, 
In the centre, looking towards the. portico, 


-—————— 





——— 


| is Milton, seated, contemplating Urania, ac. 
| cording to his own descripttou in the Paradise 
Last, Urania is seated facing him above; at 
his fect is Sampson Agonistes chained. The 
remainiog figures represent the Masqne of Co. 
mus; the two brothers drive on three Baccha- 
nals, with their staggering leader Comus.. The 
enchatited Lady is seated in the chair, and the 
series is ended by two Tygers, representing the 
transformatioas @f Comus’s devotees. 

The Sy of hoth Basso-relievos, and the 
model of the Ancient Drama, areby Mr. Flax. 
man. The model @f the Modern Drama, aod 
the execution'in stone, is by Mr. Rossi. 
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THE hemisphere of fashion, like the 
yaulted firmament of Heaven, is studded 
with stars that twinkle, and with stars that 
blaze, of every size, and in every direction, 
unfortunately for that splendour which 
should always distinguish our galaxy, all 
the planets of the first magnitude have dis- 
appeared; and it is, therefore, deprived of 
that radiance which was want to be bor- 


rowed from them and from their satellites. 


But to express ourselves without a figure, 
all the leaders of fashion are out of towb, 
Expecting from the briny wave, 
Charms which it once to Venus gave. 
All the places of public, and even private 
assemblagé, cease ta interest; and the Re- 
cords of Fashion ‘present a monotonous 
detail of what has béen, and still ‘eoutinues 
to be. We shall therefore content oursélves 
with presenting our Readers a Bulletin 
du Mode, which has been supplied from the 
most tasteful burreuu in St. James’ s-street. 
The most prevailing Morning Dresses are 
of white muslin, fancifully ornamented with 


pillerine of white satin or sarsnet, with 4 
fancy trimming to correspond with the ¢q- 
lour ofthe dress For the head, a wh 
satin bonnet or eap, ornamented 
feather or flower. Kid shoes, witha 
settes the colour of the dress, ae : 

Fux. Dress.—Grecian hood, with pe =" - 
or diamond bandeaus. Aera is wi 











over a-white sa ne! 

with bracelets F 

monds. es 
We have nl 

afew days | 

thing fashiona = 

Emperor, who 

camp on «“ 





room at-Bileiny cents 
with any want of-attentio: in the article of 
dress. The ladie: she military court are 


called upon to vie with each other in the 
expence and grandeur of their habiliments 
and the richness of their liveries.. The most 
, beautiful and costly silks are generally wom 
at court and in the higher circles, and the 


embroidery ; sarsnet bonnets and mantles of || manufacturers of that country are excited 
green lilac and yellow, trimmed with chenille || to the utmost exertions of their taste and 


of frivolité. 

The figure represeuts a female in a 
morning dress of white cambric or muslin, 
such as is now worn at the waiering places. 

For Hacer Dress.—Coloured inuios high 
up to the neck, with lace vandyke ruffs; 


skill, by enmulation and encouragement. 
‘The wearing of English articles would be 
| punished with death. Long and extravagant 
veils are worn, and the display of diamonds 
and gold ornaments is astonishing. Greg 
attention is likewise bestowed upon the hair 
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by the ladies in Paris, where it is worn 
more bushy in the front. The waists are 
much shorter than in England, but long 
waists seem. to be losing ground even with 
us. In Paris very little attention is paid to 
the front of the gown, which is frequently 
made without a proper attention to the 


human ferm divine, or to that accurate 
symmetry which nature has given to her 
loveliest work. The backs of the gowns 
are made with great attention, and very 
long trains are fashionable. What in Eng- 
land is called the coltage bonnet, is the fa- 
vourite in Paris. q. 
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From an unexpected delay which pre- 
yented our receiving it in due time, we 
were unable to publish, jn our last Num- 
ber, the Agricultural Report for the month 
of July; and we trust, therefore, that we 
shall be excused, if we state a few of the 
circumstances detailed in it, in order to con- 
pect the past and succeeding Report of Le 
Beau Monde and Monthly Register, in that 

tment. 

In the beginning of July, there was a 
“emuiderable quantity of Clover abroad, 
during the heavy rains that fell at that 

“period; which, consequently, received con- 
Piterable injury. After that time, the 
‘Hay Harvest. was more favourable, but 
fot good; the produce in general 
proved abundant. The earliest sowa Tur- 
Rips escaped the ravages of the fly. A 
large quantity of the Swedish were drilled 
Ahis Season, having been of great utility 
last year. The Pegs luckily escaped the 
danger with which they were menaced by 
the aphides, or lice; and the Barleys were 
greatly benefited by the rains that fell the 
latter end of July; although those latest 
sown, never recovered the ill effects of the 
drought in the month of May. The 
Wheats promised well, but very serious 
apprehensions were entertained that they 
Were much injured by the mildew. 

» Of the month of August, we have to 
femark, that although Harvest was very 
generally begun in the commencement of 
it and more especially in all the Southern 


and Midland Counties, still the weather 
was unfavourable to the farmer, and some- 
what alarming to the community. 

From the 4th to the 17th, a great deal 
of continued wet, and heavy thunder 
showers, much impeded the husbandman’s 
progress, and threatened serious injury to 
his crops, The Wheat on cutting is 
found, as was foreseen, to be hurt by that 
dreadful and irresistible disease,'the mil- 
dew, but not so much so as was expected ; 
nor does the contagion appear to have ex- 
tended to every part of the kingdom. 
Still it is sufficiently spread, to occasion 
prime samples of new Wheat to fetch a 
much larger price in the general market, 
than otherwise would have been given. 
The Barleys, particularly those early de- 
posited, are heavy in the stalk, and of a 
geod quality. Peas have yielded well 
also; and Beans are a fair crop. The 
Turnips have made most rapid progress 
in their growth; and have attained a size 
in apple and leaf, not usually seen at this 
time of the Summer. The eddishes, or 
after-grass, likewise, promise to be luxu- 
riant. 

In our next Report, we trust we shall 
be enabled to give a more detailed account 
of the Harvest Month; and sincerely hope 
that it will be at oace favourable to the 
farmer and to the community; but we en- 
tertain serious apprehensions, that a very 
contrary statement will be imposed. iia 
us by our duty. 
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20TH OF auGust, 1809. 


ACUTE DISEASES. 
Synochus......... 5.4it's oll Sidi «is 


Scarlatina Anginosa 
Ephemera 

Tertianus 
Rheumatismus Acutus 
Peripneumonia 
Erysipelas 

Miliaria 

Nephritis 

Cholera 


CHRONIc DISEASES. 
Asthenia 


Phthisis Pulmonalis 
Tussis et Dyspnea 
Pleurodyvne 
Rheamatismus Chronicus 


Cephalalgia and Vertigo 
Gastrodynia 
Enterodynia 

Dyspepsia .....-- 
Diarrheea 

Marasmus 

Ascites 


Icterus 

Epilepsia 

Hematemesis . 

Dysuria ....... bo BW Seine dd dc tedan 

Bem ls sskk. Jecwic. 0 WS dc oees é 

Enuresis . 

Porrigo . 

Urticaria 

Pemphigus........ 

Amenorrhoea. . 

Leucorrhea 

CE. ME ocevceasedee cout ee ovve 

STONE decdpagvess» Qcccns son cdees ° 

Menorrhagia 

Since our last report, inflavire atory and 
acute diseases have diminished in_ number, 
though rheumatic and pulmonary affections 
still prevail mére than is usual at this season 
of the year. This must be attributed to the 
weather being cold, changeable, and wet ; 
to the same cause, also, we may probably 
atiribule our great exemption from the fe- 


|vers and malignant disorders which 
quently exist in large towns during a 
summer. 
The term gastrodynia_in these reportiy 
includes the chronic pains of the stomach) 
which chiefly affect mechanics, people of} 
sedentary habits, women passed the midd 


age of life, and persons who have been 


dicted to spirituous potations. The come 
plaint is distressing, and frequently indicay} 
tive of more serious organic disease. The” 
stomach is a viscus of extensive sympathy. 
is minutely supplied with nerves and blood: 
vessels, and in almost every severe disordét) 
is one of the first organs whose functiony 
are deranged: some ingenious physicia ny 
indeed, are of opinion, “that it is the pris 
mary seat of fever. Whenever, therefor 
the,pain complained of is referred to that 
organ, it is important te ascertain whethie 
the stomach is primarily affected, or whet 
| the complaint is not symptomatic of disea 
in some other viscus. ‘lhis can only be® 
fected by nice observation, and accural 
discrimination: it is impossible to lay dow 
any general rule. But the importance’ 
this distinction cannot be too strongly urg@ 
| the physician is consulted by patients, w, 
| supposing that they have laboured un 
stomach complaint, have been swallo 
what are called stomachics and cordia 
sufficient quantity to destroy a good 
mach, whilst the original complaint has, if 
the mean time, become incurable. 1 
occurs very often in diseases of the liv 
The practice of taking stimulating mediciag® 
in these cases is injurious; they sometiiigyy, 
afford speedy relief, but it is transient, 
the frequent repetition of the remedyiit 
destructive. ‘The use of strong bitters maj 
for a short time assist digestion, but if Io 
persisted in, so effectually destroys it, 
aromatics and ardent spirits must be , 
while the deluded sufferer is doomed to cot 
tinual misery and premature death, 
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